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ss sated wert thou saying, O Adam? “The woman, whom thou 
\\ / gavest me, gave me of the tree and I did eat.” Change the 

‘ words of thy wicked excuse. A woman is given for a woman, 
a wise woman for a foolish, a humble for a proud. She holds out to 
thee, not that fruit of death, but the food of life, and instead of bitter 
poison she gives thee the sweetness of an eternal fruit. Say: “The 
woman, whom thou gavest me, gave me of the tree of life and I did 
eat.” O wonderful Virgin, most worthy of all honor! O woman 
supremely venerable, admirable above all women, thou hast repaired 
the sin of thy forefathers and given life to their posterity! 


St. Bernard in Matins of the Apparition of the Blessed Virgin (at Lourdes). 
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Up in the apple tree 


A Feud With St. Joseph Cupertino 


By ELISABETH COBB 


Condensed from From The Housetops* 


saHE feud between St. Joseph of 
oS Cupertino, patron saint of the 
* © American Air Forces, and me, 
is over at last. It was initiated, by me, 
several years ago; maintained, by me, 
in a state of smoldering animosity for 
several years, broke out at last into 
open hostilities, and was concluded, 
after several months of protracted ne- 
gotiations, with a formal Declaration 
of Peace, ratified on March 27, 1948, 
which happened to be Holy Saturday. 

It is strange enough that St. Joseph 
and | should have ever tangled in the 
first place. We really had » 
little in common. He was a 
saint from a small village 
called Cupertino in south- 
ern Italy, way down in the 
foot of the boot, and born 
in the year 1603. In 1663 he 
died, as he had lived from 
early youth, a Franciscan. 








a priest. I was born in Savannah, 
Georgia, U.S.A., in a year that is 
strictly my own business, but is yet 
well within the memory of many liv- 
ing men, of a Methodist-cum-Episco- 
palian mother, and a father raised a 
Presbyterian, who fled from the doc- 
trines of predestination and infant 
damnation into the sad refuge of ag- 


‘ nosticism, and took me with him. 


I first read something about St. Jo- 
seph in Norman Douglas’ extraordi- 
narily erudite and witty travel book, 
In Old Calabria. Anyone who knows 


commmmmmmmms Mr. Douglas’ work (and 


there was a time when 
South Wind was practically 
a missal for the would-be 
wit) will at once guess, 
even without reading Cala- 
bria, that his version of the 
history of a_ 17th-century 
Calabrian monk is at once 








He was a lay Brother, later 
*St. Benedict Center, 23 Arrow St., 





hilarious and bitterly preju- 


Cambridge, 38, Mass. September, 1948. 1 
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diced, for Mr. Douglas is a fearsomely 
intelligent mixture of scholar and scof- 
fer, Renaissance scholar and Calvinist 
scoffer. 

However, even after subtracting a 
great deal on account of obvious bias, 
Mr. Douglas does make out quite a 
case against St. Joseph, the times in 
which he lived, and the people who 
believed in him, for St. Joseph was 
born, never left, and, as the pious 
books say, “flourished” in that sad and 
disastrous country south of Naples, the 
prey of every pirate since the days of 
Hannibal. 

Once upon a time Calabria had 
known a brief flowering, during the 
time of the Crusaders and the Norman 
Kingdom of the Two Sicilies and 
when Charles Barbarossa and Conrad, 
his unlucky son, had fallen in love 
with the South and lived there as 
much as they could. In those days ab- 
beys, convents, and cathedrals had 
crowned the fertile hills, richly loved 
and richly endowed by emperors, popes 
and people. In St. Joseph’s time the 
hills were not fertile any more and (as 
the Protestant accounts always say) 
“the land swarmed with idle monks.” 
The question, never put by such au- 
thors, is: Where else could a man or 
a woman swarm to, except a convent 
or monastery? For anyone with a long- 
ing for a life of any peace, dignity or 
beauty, it had to be the Church; the 
only other existence offered was in 
some fever-ridden village where after 
suffering a few years a man could 
shake himself to death with mingled 
malaria and hopelessness. 
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St. Joseph, to be sure, did not flee 
this world because it was horrible. His 
was one of those genuine vocations 
which turn a man from a palace as 
easily as from a hovel. He became a 
monk when he was only a boy, and 
his holiness, simplicity, and ardor were 
recognized at once by his superiors. 
Nevertheless he seemed, even to them, 
a singularly unlikely candidate for any 
save heavenly honors. 

He was so stupid that the best his 
superiors could do for him, with all 
the good will in the world, was to let 
him remain on in his convent as a lay 
Brother after his successive failures at 
learning those things which a priest 
must know. Indeed, he was finally 
raised to that honor only because of 
his many miracles, not because he was 
ever capable of passing an exam. 

And those miracles? In this ravished 
country of his did -he heal the sick or 
feed the poor? Did he teach the igno- 
rant, rebuke the tyrant? Well, no, St. 
Joseph flew. 

He did not levitate—many saints in 
ecstasy have been seen to rise in the air 
to varying heights—he flew. Often he 
had to be called down from the ceiling 
of the chapel because he was distract- 
ing the congregation. Once he flew 
into an apple tree, where he perched, 


rejoicing and praising God. Once © 


when some workmen were having 4& 
hard time raising a stone figure of a 
saint to the roof of the church, St. 
Joseph, taking the statue in his arms, 
wafted it upwards and set it in place. 
It is true that he did not cross the At- 
lantic on a nonstop flight, nor drop a 
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bomb on a city 1,000 miles from his 
base, but don’t let’s quibble: St. Joseph 
flew. 

Norman Douglas found the ac- 
counts of these and other wonders in 
an ancient pamphlet in a bookshop in 
Naples and reprints parts of this work 
with enormous and quite undisguised 
delight in what he considers a unique 
record of human credulity. Implicit in 
his recounting are the questions which 
every reader of a like mind to mine 
must ask himself: Granting all the peo- 
ple who testified to having seen St. 
Joseph fly were neither lying nor self- 
deceived, still, was this the sort of saint 
required at the time? Surely, what was 
wanted then was bread and medicine, 
not the spectacle of an illiterate monk 
tangled in an apple tree! 

From that time on St. Joseph became 
for me a symbol of all that was basely 
superstitious, useless and absurd. The 
time came when I said at the top of 
my voice and in a passion of distaste 
to Clare Boothe Luce, when I read that 
the British and American flyers had 
adopted St. Joseph of Cupertino as 
their patron saint, “Have you and the 
Church gone stark mad? Do you 
know that you are giving,,as patron 
saint, to as gallant men as ever lived, 
a flea-bitten, illiterate, mangy, parasiti- 
cal, village idiot? Do you know any- 
thing about him? Do you know any- 
thing about Calabria? (I told her 
heaps.) Have you honestly got the 
nerve to land birdmen in a B-29 with 
this bird-brain on a flying trapeze?” 

At this she murmured something in 
defense of saints as’ such, adding with 
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deceptive gentleness. (such being her 
way ), that after all it was'a moot ques- 
tion whether anybody who-flew in any 
airplane, which,had been especially de- 
signed to be shot at, wasn’t an idiot 
himself, even though a brave one—and 
so maybe St. Joseph was a pretty good 
choice, and on two counts at that. 

There was ‘a thoughtful gleam in 
her eye, fixed on me, as she said this. 
She was, it was evident, up to some- 
thing. It’s my guess that this was the 
moment that St. Joseph, invoked by 
her, entered into the battle. 

Mind you, this is only a guess. He 
may have beem in there pitching all 
the time. For instance, it may have 
been his idea, not hers, to enlist the 
aid of a whole convent of nuns (bless 
their hearts!) and to set them to pray- 
ing for my conversion from that day 
on. Yes, St. Joseph was on my trail, 
he was wheeling up the long-range 
guns of prayer and marshaling faith’s 
big battalions; and it is well known 
that God is on the side of the big bat- 
talions. 

Just the same two long years passed 
and all the while those devoted women, 
who had never seen me in their lives, 
and my dear Clare, and St. Joseph, 
were forced to maintain the siege. And 
to all appearances they never made a 
dent. 

Then there came a hot night in an 
old Long Island house when my friend 
Marienne and I were drying the din- 
ner dishes together. Usually she and I 
together made quick and merry of 
such a task. Tonight there was some- 
thing very wrong, for Marienne, gayest 
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and most valiant of women, was obvi- 
ously as near the breaking point as one 
can get and still keep functioning at 
all. 

“What's the matter?” 

“Nothing.” 

“Nonsense! Tell me.” 

“Tell you? Why you know I never 
could tell anybody what’s the matter 
with me. Sometimes I want to. But I 
can’t. It’s a physical impossibility.” 

I searched my heart and head for 
something that might help her. A 
Catholic would not have had to search, 
of course, but it’s different for agnos- 
tics. An agnostic can earn a living, love 
a child, even die without a whimper, 
but he is no doubt limited when it 
comes to comforting another’s troubled 
spirit. Stull I tried. 

“What you need,” I said, “is a good 
psychoanalyst. You need to talk, to 
someone who’s trained to listen, and 
to draw conclusions, and then to set 
you straight. I wish I could help you, 
but I can’t, I don’t know enough. You 
need a pro.” 

“IT know,” she said. “But I can’t af- 
ford one. Not at $35 an hour for good- 
ness knows how many years.” 

“Then the only other solution is to 
turn Catholic and to tell it to a priest.” 
I said it lightly and she answered 
laughing, “Me! Why, I’m a_hard-shell 
Baptist! [ learned all about those Cath- 
olics when I was a girl down in Texas.” 

Some six weeks later, on Sept. 18, my 
phone rang. It was Marienne wanting 
to know it I would get her a letter 
of introduction to Msgr. Fulton J. 
Sheen from Clare. I assured her, and, 
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of course, I was perfectly right, that to 
ask help of Monsignor Sheen was in- 
troduction enough; but she was shy, 
suffering from that sort of social self- 
consciousness which affects us who 
have never encountered a priest. It’s as 
though one who had never been to 
a big dinner party were suddenly 
plumped down before a great spread 
of silver, none of whose uses one knew. 
The food is on the plate all right, but 
how does one get at it? In a word, 
does one approach monsignors with a 
soup spoon or an oyster fork? 

Of course, Clare promised to write 
Monsignor Sheen, but there was a 
curious note in her voice. 

“What’s the matter? Do you think 
it's funny for me to be doing a little 
proselytizing?” 

“T'll tell you some day,” she said, 
“maybe.” ; 

What was wrong? Had I violated 
some strange Catholic etiquette? Well, 
so what? Thus I dismissed the whole 
affair. 

It was less than an hour before she 
called me back. 

“A little miracle has just happened,” 
she said. “Monsignor Sheen has just 
walked in my door. There has been a 
mix-up about an engagement. He has 
two free hours or his hands, and that 
is something that never happens. Now, 
give me Marienne’s address and he'll 
go straight up and see her now.” 

And I said, “Well, for one who isn’t 
working there, I sure do get quick 
service from Rome.” 

Marienne called me after monsignor 
had gone. Her voice was like a singing 





Per os 
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bird’s in the spring; a bird bursting 
with glad tidings, fairly pouring forth 
with joy. It was incredible! She had 
been so troubled, hard-driven, sad. If 
two hours with a stranger could do 
this.... 

Again Clare called me. 

“I’ve decided to tell you why I was 
so strange this morning. Actually I was 
a bit overwhelmed. I went to Mass 
today, and said a prayer for you. It’s 
St. Joseph of Cupertino’s day. And 
remembering how obnoxious you are 
about him, I asked him to do some- 
thing nice for you, just to show you! 
I was hardly in the house before you 
called about your friend. And then 
monsignor came strolling in. Don’t 
you really think it’s rather amazing?” 

“Well,” I said, “Joseph does seem 
to be a hardworking little saint. But 
he’s still a dope! You ask him to do 
something for me. He does it for my 
friend. He got us mixed up. Next time 
you pray to him, dear, pray in words 
of one syllable.” 

And for the last time that day I 
hung up, in the full and final convic- 
tion that St. Joseph and I were quits. 

Monsignor Sheen gave his first in- 
struction to his New York class only 
a short time after that, and Marienne 
asked me if I would not like to go with 
her. I hesitated, but then as I was in- 
tensely interested in his personality, 
and had heard that he was one of the 
great speakers of the day, I said that 


I should be delighted, on condition 
that it was understood that I was un- 
der no obligation, that I was coming 
once, from a purely intellectual inter- 
est, and that I could leave when I 
liked. 

And they said that I could. But now 
it seems unlikely that I ever shall, for 
I was baptized at St. Patrick’s cathe- 
dral on Holy Saturday morning. Easter 
morning, in the Lady chapel, I knelt 
at the altar rail with Marienne and 
40 others who were receiving First 
Communion. It seemed then that for 
all the rest of my life the only words 
fitting for me to say were “Thank you. 
Thank you, my dear Lord, Thank 
you.” 

And then, with a kind of snap, as 
though a great hand had eased and 
moved a displaced ligament so that 
the blood might flow freely into a 
paralyzed limb, realization flowed into 
me, and I knew why God had sent 
to His afflicted children someone who 
felt so strongly the joy of loving Him 
that the earth had no hold on Joseph’s 
feet. 

Up, up, to the top of the apple tree, 
to the roof of the chapel, to heaven, 
higher than bird, airplane, or rocket 
ever went, jet-propelled by joy, thanks- 
giving, and faith. My little saint, in his 
charity, had clasped me, sad, weary, 
heartsick, and troubled, as he did the 
big stone statue, and for that moment 
I too flew, rejoicing in Cupertino, 


“Be carzrut how you live. You may be the only Bible some people ever read. 


Quote (5 Dec. ’48). 








“Sight unseen” is for children only 





Lessons for Lovers ¢ 


By WALTER LE BEAU 


T was about the middle of the after- 
noon and I had just finished Ves- 
pers when the door to my 2 x 4 office 
in the Navy Yard squeaked open and 
let in a bright-looking couple. I looked 
up at them squarely, but it would have 
taken no more than a peek out of the 
corner of my weaker eye to know what 
they wanted. My hand reached auto- 
matically for the marriage blanks in 
the top drawer on the left-hand side 
of the desk, but I brought it back and 
made it close the breviary quietly and 
lay it on the desk, in the middle. I set- 
tled back in my rickety swivel chair 
to wait for what I knew was coming. 
The couple had met for the first time 
exactly 11 days before. They were be- 
tween 25 and 30 years old. He was a 
Navy lieutenant; she an officer in the 
Nurses Corps. He had a B.A. degree 
from a liberal-arts college and was near 
to getting a degree in law; she had a 
B.S. in nursing science. They were 
both Catholics. One could expect a lit- 
tle sense in them, it seemed to me, 
without being too demanding. 

“Only 11 days!” I could not help 
exclaiming in the man’s face. “And 
nearly half of that time your ship was 
out to sea on a trial run. How can you 
possibly know whom you are marry- 
ing?” : 
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“Well, we have five days left, Fa- 
ther, and we thought, if we got mar- 
ried, we would get to know each other 
more quickly—that way.” 

I admit the war did funny things 
to people, but nothing funnier than 
this. But I couldn’t laugh. 

I opposed the marriage as earnestly 
as I could, and listened patiently to 
their one argument for the marriage, 
“We love each other!” My mind kept 
wandering back to childhood days and 
a game we used to play at school, called 
Sight Unseen. Our pockets were al- 
ways stuffed with an odd assortment 
of trinkets, from a glassy marble or 
two to a rusty penknife. The game 
was to plunge your hand into your 
pocket and close it on any one of the 
articles there and challenge another 
boy with “Sight Unseen!” If he ac- 
cepted the challenge he dug into his 
pocket and picked out what he was 
willing to risk on a blind trade. After 
being duly witnessed by bystanders, 
the deal came off. When you came out 
ahead in the trade you rejoiced, and 
your unhappy victim had to listen to 
a five-minute chant of “Sucker!” from 
the jeering mob. 

It is a harsh word to use on a grown- 
up, but just then the two young per- 
sons were exactly that: suckers, We 

















boys bartered simple trinkets, battered, 
worn, and quite generally of micro- 
scopic value. Even so, we hated to come 
out on the short end. These people 
were bartering their lives, happiness, 
and, who knows, maybe their eternal 
destiny. They were marrying “sight 
unseen.” 

They said they were in love, but 
were they? 

When boy meets girl, the senses, nat- 
urally, come into play. God made you 
so that knowledge begins in the senses. 
But it only begins there! So you look 
at each other: the sense of sight. If 
what you see is good, you are attracted 
by the body with all its ornaments, 
natural and artificial. You look into 
each other’s eyes and try to make out 
what you see there, but you will per- 
haps see, at first, only that they are 
blue, brown, maybe green; that they 
are lively, sparkling, large or small, 
inviting, or perhaps not. 

Then you listen: the sense of hear- 
ing. But again, at first, you may hear 
no more than tones and inflections, 
pleasing or unpleasant, the ring in her 
laughter, or a silly giggle. But if what 
you see and hear is good you are at- 
tracted, however superficially. Are you 
in love? Impossible! 

Love at first sight is a romantic 
nothing. No such thing ever existed. 
Attraction at first sight is attraction of 
the lowest human order, almost entire- 
ly physical. It is akin to the attraction 
of masses in physics—the law of grav- 
ity on a sensitive plane. Just the same, 
it is good. You are not in love, but 
you may well be on the way to love; 
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for love, like knowledge, begins in the 
senses. The mistake is to think that it 
ends there. 

This first attraction, according to its 
intensity, will make you come back, 
or not. If you are but slightly attracted 
you may forget it before the week is 
out. If you are overwhelmingly at- 
tracted, I suggest you cross to the other 
side of the room or even leave the party 
early. Too much physical attraction is 
worse than too little. It can be disas- 
trous because you may never go be- 
yond it. And if you marry the girl, or 
the man, on that alone you will not 
stay together long. As soon as the china 
doll has lost some of her paint and 
she has chipped in a few places, you 
are through. It is surprising, too, how 
the strong arms of a dashing young 
fellow can weaken when there is noth- 
ing in them but muscular flexibility. 

There are psychological differences 
between the human male and female. 
A girl’s love ordinarily begins with an 
attraction of mind that only later be- 
comes attraction of body. She may be- 
gin to like a boy because he is clever, 
a good conversationalist, or just an out- 
right extrovert. Homely but cute, is 
the way she is likely to put it. But with 
men, invariably, love begins in the 
body and ascends to the soul. There is 
good reason for this: it is the man who 
has to come back, a necessity which 
the Creator pretty well cared for when 
He made woman (and not as in the 
animal kingdom, the male) the more 
attractive. For the same reason woman 
has become adept at making up with 
cosmetics and dress for what nature 
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may not have given her. There is no 
reason to quarrel about this unless it 
is overdone. We have to have mar- 
riages, don’t we? 

But since Christians want good mar- 
riages, simply because men are not 
mere animals, love must go deeper 
than skin deep. 

Now begins the long, sometimes ar- 
duous, business of exploring each 
other’s mind, of falling in love with 
the soul of the other. Here you really 
have a job, and present-day society 
tends to make it about as difficult as 
possible. Too much of modern court- 
ship is nothing more than a shopping 
spree: the buying of entertainment. A 
continuous round of movies, dances, 
night clubs, parties, and spectator 
sports can make you fail completely to 
discover what you both think along 
broad, important lines, how you react 
in human situations. You may fail, too, 
to find out whether you can entertain 
each other (without petting) simply 
because you have not given it a reason- 
able try. With unlimited recreational 
gadgets at your disposal, and people 
eager to distract you because they have 
no real life of their own, you can well 
arrive at the end of a fairly long court- 
ship without discovering that having 
to spend three nights running at home 
(as you surely will after you are 
married and have children) can be dis- 
tinctly boring. The physical communi- 
cation of the sexes, while it is impor- 
tant that it be happy, is not nearly as 
important as psychological, or spir- 
itual, communication. You depend on 
the first periodically; you depend on 
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the second always. More than that, it 
is here that love becomes strictly hu- 
man. Unless you want to reduce mar- 
riage to the level of animal mating you 
had better make pretty sure that you 
are attracted by qualities of mind and 
heart as well as by qualities of body. 

You will be so drawn to each other 
when you can sit together and talk 
leisurely for hours; when you respect 
each other’s opinions even though you 
differ; when you can ask a question as 
easily as answer one, accept a sugges- 
tion as well as make one; when you 
can sit in opposite corners of a room 
and, without talking, hold a spiritual 
communion. 

Anyone can see why the Church 
counsels a reasonably long courtship. 
While you may appraise accurately 
enough another’s physical charms at a 
glance, it may take you months, and 
even years, to appraise another’s spir- 
itual charm. 

Perhaps you think there is no real 
connection between physical and spir- 
itual charm. In the early stages of 
courtship you may keep them separate, 
each in its own compartment of your 
thinking and feeling. But you will 
never separate’ them in marriage, or, 
if you do, not without injury. What- 
ever man does, if he does it well and 
wholeheartedly, he does it with both 
soul and body. Far from being an ex- 
ception to the rule, sex proves the rule. 
Man’s whole being, body and soul, 
goes into the sex act, but with widely 
differing effects on the individuals, de- 
pending on the presence or absence of 
legitimacy and wedded love. That is 
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why married persons who really love 
sometimes confess, to the-gaping aston- 
ishment of those who do not love, that 
physical attraction intensifies with age 
and persists until late in life when 
their bodies, to all others, are anything 
but attractive. With them, you see, the 
physical and spiritual have become 
one. The loveliness of the soul, which 
they appreciate better with the passing 
years, somehow illumines the body and 
gives it an attraction which only the 
partner can sense. 

Furthermore, while we distinguish 
body and soul in man, what is physical 
and spiritual in him, the two united 
make him, not only what he is, but 
who he is. 

The next step in the development 
of your love is to be attracted to him 
or to her as a person. Psychologists like 
to give this stage a high-sounding title. 
They call it the aesthetic attraction of 
personality. In spite of that, it is quite 
simple. At least, you will readily recog- 
nize it when you have it, even if you 
cannot define it. As a matter of fact, 
I do not think you will want to define 
it. 

You will have this so-called aesthetic 
attraction of personality when you dis- 
cover one fine day that you have 
stopped looking at the parts and see 
the whole; when you no longer see this 
and that in him or her, but you see 
him, her. You love him now, not be- 
cause he is manly and strong, a gentle 
soul, dependable and generous, an ex- 
cellent dancer or a par golfer, a wit 
or a plain good sport, but simply be- 
cause he is John, or James, or even 
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Archibald. Now you love her, not be- 
cause she is beautiful, sweet or tal- 
ented, has great big brown eyes and 
a musical laugh, but because she is 
Mary, Ruth, or Zephyrina. Now you 
have the depth of love that it takes to 
get married on. At last you can really 
say, “We love each other!” 

This is what happens when you 
have real love, and if you feel you can 
get along without it I would advise 
that you never marry..If you are the 
husband and you love your wife as you 
should you can see her side by side 
with the most glamorous creature 
Hollywood ever manufactured and 
you will still say to yourself that she 
is pretty. You can sit across the table 
from her at a dinner party and, while 
some intellectual amazon at your 
right tells you all about Peguy and 
Beethoven and Karl Marx, smile at 
your wife and be glad she has just the 
mind she has. If you are the wife you~ 
can stand your husband back to back 
with the latest Hollywood glamour 
boy and still prefer hubby’s slanting 
shoulders, DC (for displaced chest), 
and all. You can watch him merciless- 
ly beaten in an argument on politics 
and still like the way he thinks, see 
him silent in a gathering of witty men 
and love him because he is silent. 

If you do not have this aesthetic at- 
traction of personality and have mar- 
ried for physical attraction of body you 
will eventually meet someone who is 
more beautiful, more voluptuous, or 
more handsome and strong, and. you 
will wonder whether you haven’t mar- 
ried a little hastily. If you married only 
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for psychological attraction of mind, 
as soon as you run into someone who 
can discuss more books more intelli- 
gently than your husband, or someone 
who can play the piano much better 
than your wife, you will feel that you 
have been cheated. And sooner or later 
you will meet someone like that. 
Your love for another because he is 
himself, or herself, is the keystone that 
keeps the other two stones of the arch 
from caving in. But a keystone with 
nothing to bind is impossible, too. It 
cannot remain suspended in mid-air. 
That means your love must be physical 
and psychological, and personal. 
Another way of saying it is that your 
love must be big enough to overlook, 
or take in stride, the inevitable imper- 
fections of human nature, both physi- 
cal and spiritual, because of original 
sin. Thus a wife can say that she would 
not exchange her man for any other 
man in the world even though he does 
clean his electric razor right over the 
wash basin that he never rinses out, 
manages to distribute the ashes of his 
cigarettes in all of the six ash trays in 
the living room every blessed night, or 
clears his throat at 15-minute intervals 
with a series of noises that reminds her 
of a carpenter filing a saw. So, too, can 
the husband say that he would not ex- 
change the little woman for any other 
woman even though she does breathe 
down his neck as she perches charm- 


ingly on the arm of his chair to read_ 


the evening paper aloud over his shoul- 
der, cannot possibly keep the icebox or 
her accounts straight, and never fails 
to run her fingers playfully through 
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his hair before her nail polish is dry 
when they are dressing to go out of 
an evening. 

Most important of all, you cannot 
really love anyone, even God, without 
grace and the supernatural virtue of 
charity. You cannot properly love your 
wife or husband, or your sweetheart, 
without God’s help. That is why you 
wonder somewhere along the line what 
has gone wrong with your marriage 
or your courtship that you are not as 
happy in it as you thought you would 
be. The mistake you made was that 
in your immersion in each other you 
forgot Christ and the fact that you are 
heirs to the fault of Adam. You 
thought to go it alone, and you could 
not. 

Will loving Christ make you love 
each other less? Only try it and you 
will see how, loving Christ and each 
other in Him, you will love as you 
never loved before. Loving someone as 
a person perfects and elevates your 
love of his or her body and mind; you 
must see now that unless you both love 
Christ you cannot keep your love for 
each other from descending to a base 
plane, and your marriage from degen- 
erating slowly into boredom. You will 
be lonely because only Christ can be 
with you always, in or out of the per- 
son of your sweetheart, husband or 
wife. Only Christ can really fill your 
heart. In other words, do not expect 
the impossible of human love for, like 
everything else that is human, frailty 
is of its essence. 

There are some who will say that 
love should not be so closely examined, 
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that it ought not to be taken apart, its 
nakedness exposed to prying eyes. On 
the other hand, there are those who 
will wish that more exact indexes had 
been given by which they could meas- 
ure and test their love. 

To the first group, by far the larger, 
belong the young persons who have 
been misled, by Hollywood and the 
endless stream of pulp literature, into 
believing that love is that great emo- 
tion, /a grande passion of the French, 
which must be simply let to have its 
way. They think that to question it 
is impious, to try to control it is to be 
unworthy of it. They accept Kahlil 
Gibran’s dictum: “And think not you 
can direct the course of love, for love, 
if it finds you worthy, directs your 
course.” But this applies only when 
you are in love, not when you only 
think you are. If you jump into mar- 
riage, you make the mistake of your 
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life. For you the final word is: Go 


slow! 

To the second group belong the 
overcautious and timid souls who want 
a safe bet on everything. They wish to 
be absolutely certain. And so, with the 
clumsy tools of youth and inexperi- 
ence they approach love much as little 
Johnny tackles daddy’s alarm clock 
with a hammer and screw driver to 
find out what makes it tick. The 
chances are it will stop ticking. They 
hesitate until it is too late and then, 
sometimes, reversing the play, they 
marry anyone at all. To them the final 
word is: Be willing to take a chance, 
for love, like almost everything else, 
is a bit of a gamble. But, having made 
your choice, do not look back. 

Between the extremes, I am sure you 
will agree, is where you ought to place 
yourself. Be neither foolish therefore, 
nor afraid! 


ne 


Aloft, Aloof, but not Alas 


oa WAS a passenger on a commercial-airline plane when one of the four huge 
engines caught fire. The blaze was extinguished but not before most of the 
passengers had become greatly alarmed. The fire out, the pilot talked to the 
passengers to calm them and to assure them they were in no danger. Seated 
forward only a few feet from the engine that had been on fire were two nuns. 


One of them said with a shy smile, “We saw the engine burning a long 


time before you did.” 


The pilot asked, “And why didn’t you say something about it?” 


The sedate reply was, “We didn’t want you to think we were back-seat 
drivers.” 





Coronet quoted in the New Zealand Tablet (7 July °48). 
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One eye on heaven 


im Tully, the Flardest-Boiled 


By FRANK SCULLY 
Condensed\ from The Sign* 


HEY buried him on a green slope in 

unconsecrated ground because his 

widow was not a Catholic, and he 
hadn’t been a good enough Catholic 
to educate her into the difference. On 
the same slope lie the remains of John 
Gilbert, an actor he once knocked out, 
and Theodore Dreiser, who like the 
others thought at moments that he 
was bigger than God. 

But that’s not the big story behind 
Jim Tully, the road kid who founded 
the American hard-boiled school of 
writing, with sentences shorter than a 
prison haircut, and wrote his first 
novel, Emmet Lawler, in one para- 
graph of 100,000 words. 

He once said “I'll never go to heaven 
because I don’t believe,” and at an- 
other time, “I pity everything that lives 
because it has to die,” but he earned 
pity himself in the end. He was saved 
from what one of his books described 
as “laughter in hell” by the last rites 
of the Catholic Church. Somebody’s 
prayers, prayers possibly shorter than 
his sentences, were heard and pulled 
him through by a margin so close it 
turned his mass of flaming red hair 
to ashen white. 

He moved in a circle of agnosti- 
cism for 30 years, but his unbeliefs 


were synthetic, unsure, and finally un- 
seated. He was never without his 
mother’s crucifix; it was, in fact, buried 
with him. At six he gave her a glass 
of water which she pleaded for but 
which the doctor said she shouldn't 
have. She died and he was packed off 
to an orphanage where he received his 
only formal education until he ran 
away and became a road kid at the 
age of 12. But he was forever grateful 
to the nuns who had taught him to 
read and write. 

He found on the road that Jews gave 
food and other people gave advice. He 
teamed up with a Jewish boy, and 
while his partner went from door to 
door Jim went to the town’s library 
and read until it was time for them 
to meet in the jungle and “dine out” 
for the evening. 

Later he almost worked up to the 
featherweight championship of the 
world. Indeed, he was matched three 
times with Johnny Kilbane, but they 
never met. A blow in one fight left 
him slap-happy for three days. He 
went through life with a badly blood- 
shot right eye. Blasphemous as he was 
at times, I suspect he always kept the 
other eye alerted for signs from heaven 
that he might be wrong. The slow 
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paralysis which made him a living 
corpse during his last three years might 
have begun in this trauma. In his novel 
The Bruiser a fighter wins a heavy- 
weight championship and never quite 
knows it because he spends the rest of 
his life on his heels. This, like most of 
his fiction, came perilously close to 
autobiography. 

In his prime, his magnificent voice 
could talk your ears off, but for the 
last two years, he was down to whis- 
pers, most of his body inert from Par- 
kinson’s disease and arteriosclerosis. 
He would stare for hours at the ceil- 
ing. When the nurse would approach 
him with a hypo he’d fight her off, but 
an hour before he gave up the ghost 
on the 4th Sunday after Pentecost, a.p. 
1947, he finally decided to go quietly. 

Contrary to general opinion, Emmet 
Lawler was not his first creative writ- 
ing. His fight record was. Boxers nor- 
mally begin as preliminary boys and 
work up. Jim Tully began as a semi- 
finalist by the simple formula of hav- 
ing printed up a record of ten fights 
which had not taken place yet. They 
were all knockouts. 

Of those nonrecord fights, John Gil- 
bert’s was the most hilarious. Upbraid- 
ed for hitting a matinee idol, Tully 
said that Gilbert was fanning himself 
to death. “So I put him to sleep for 
his own protection.” 

At Tully’s burial, the minister read 
“The House by the Side of the Road” 
and similar items. But Jim’s soul 
wasn’t there, anyway, and his body 
didn’t belong there either, because he 
should have been buried in Calvary, 
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or back in St. Mary’s, Ohio, with his 
mother. 

That he was unique among $1,000- 
a-week scenario writers in quitting 
school at the age of 12, I doubt; but 
he was unique in his admission of how 
little he contributed to a picture. “All 
I did for Trader Horn,” he said, “was 
to tell the producer that animals were 
afraid of fire.” 

Tully raised the lowest form of writ- 
ing, fan magazines, to its highest level 
and dragged the writing of novels 
from the lofty heights of Lord Fauntle- 
roy down to the realism of Shanty 
Irish. He was the first Hollywood 
writer to release an unretouched por- 
trait of a director. That was Jarnegan, 
who could be Jack Ford, Jim Cruze, 
Rex Ingram, or Jim Tully. 

His books got him listed all over 
the world as the hobo author, though 
he hadn’t been in a boxcar in 25 years. 
When I first met him he owned a 
three-acre, $100,000 estate on Toluca 
lake, over the hill from Hollywood. A 
brick mansion, hidden among dozens 
of giant eucalyptus trees, it housed 
Hollywood's best library. In those days 
there weren't more than three civilized 
homes in that land of magnificent 
mansions, and Jim Tully’s was one. 

Fifteen miles beyond, as the Crosbys, 
Powells, Astors, Twelvetreeses, Brians, 
Bruces, Brents, Disneys, and other pic- 
ture personalities built on all sides of 
him, Tully bought a 100-acre ranch- 
at Chatsworth so that he might retreat 
farther from civilization. 

He grew alfalfa there and thought 
that when the revolution came he 
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could live off his land, because land, 
in his curiously innocent opinion, was 
the last thing the revolutionists, wheth-. 
er from the left or right, would take. 
The revolution, to hear him tell it, was 
just beyond the tenth hill and several 
leagues this side of the horizon already. 

He wrote all over the place. In one 
and the same month he appeared in 
Vanity Fair, Scribner's, True Confes- 
sions, the American Mercury, and Pho- 
toplay. And if that isn’t getting a feel 
of the public pulse, Lydia Pinkham 
never had it either. 

Nobody has ever been quite as will- 
ing to go into doghouses as Tully, feel- 
ing certain he’d bark his way out be- 
fore dawn. And his bark was far worse 
than his bite. He had a compassion 
for men, which hobbled his pride at 
every turn; that compassion, of course, 
took him out of the running in the 
Superman Sweepstakes, the Nietzsche- 
an dope sheet which drove its author 
crazy, Mencken to beer, and Shaw to 
clowning. 

When Mencken sent Tully to San 
Quentin to report a hanging, Tully 
stood by the scaffold and watched the 
lad’s neck pop, then sat down without 
a quaver or a break in a line and wrote 
his most hard-boiled report. Without 
even one aside, A California Holiday 
remains the most terrible indictment 
of capital punishment ever written in 
America. 

* He would look at the magnificent 
estates of Beverly Hills, swear, and say, 
“You could feed five poets on what it 
costs to keep up one of these lawns.” 
He was apprenticed to a chainmaker 
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at 12 and later ran away. As a road 
kid he bummed his way around the 
country and in and out of jails for 
several years. During the war he was 
appointed a chain inspector and was 
proud of the fact that not a foot of 
chain he had passed was ever con- 
demned. 

Jim’s wife, Myrtle Zwetow, was as 
beautiful as a Brenda print. The only 
lady in surroundings where all try to 
play the part, she protected the ex- 
road kid in the social clinches and kept 
him from those who would put him 
back in the chain gang from which he 
was the world’s most eminent fugitive. 
She babied him till the end. 

He used to go to New York twice 
a year just to see Dempsey, Mencken, 
Nathan, Winchell, Runyon, and others 
of the old mob, but after a week or 
two he began to die every night, wait- 
ing for the dawn, and then suddenly 
he would hop for his Hollywood hide- 
away. 

The people he wrote about, hobos, 
prize fighters, circus troupers, prosti- 
tutes, fugitives from chain gangs, and 
beggars of life generally, make what 
the motion-picture trade knows as 
money pictures, but Tully’s treatment 
of them was too tough for the censors. 
Producers found it easier to steal. his 
raw material and dress it up as society 
drama, a seduction on a drawing-room 
couch being easier to condone, pre- 
sumably, than one in a boxcar or hay- 
mow. 

At lunch with Walter Winchell, he 
asked the latter for the loan of his 
column. 
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“What for?” Winchell asked him. 
“To keep a road kid from burning,” 


was the answer. 
“Okay,” said Winchell. 
Between the two they saved the kid 


from the electric chair. He later studied . 


journalism. 

“I’m sorry now I didn’t let him 
burn,” said Tully. 

How he could hold on to the roots 
of his really serious writing in such 
an atmosphere was the most enigmatic 
thing about Tully. Writers with as 
much industry, leaving out entirely 
the issue of talent, always insist that 
they can’t work in California. Tully, 
on the other hand, swore by Holly- 
wood. He couldn’t work in New York. 

One of those incredible accidents of 
history turned him to writing for a 
living. He was 22 and had been sent 
by Martin Davey, the famous tree 
surgeon who rose to be governor of 
Ohio, into the South in command of 
ten men. His letters to Davey were so 
interesting the tree surgeon asked him 
to write something for the company’s 
bulletin. 

That was his first published piece, 
and though he didn’t make much 
money at writing for a long time, he 
averaged $80,000 a year between 1926 
and 1936. 

Tully could bury his talent for the 
glorification of others. Ten or 12 years 
ago when it looked as if I would bow 
out myself he offered to fulfill any of 
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my commitments. I remember one he 
completed by stealing freely from his 
own files and putting my name on the 
finished product. He told the mother 
of our little gifts from heaven not to 
worry, that he would take care of them 
till they were able to fly off on their 
own. 

Politically, he claimed to be neither 
of the left wing nor of the right, but 
all wings. I pray he was right in this. 
He deserved to be accepted by the 
wing commanders of heaven for one 
thing alone: the silent agony of his 
last years on earth. 

“I’m not exactly interested in writ- 
ing,” he once said to me, cocking his 
good eye toward the sky, “except that 
there is little else to be interested in. 
Dying, as I expect to die, outside the 
Church, I can’t go to heaven, and I’m 
too old to make limbo. My only re- 
maining ambition is to invent some- 
thing that will prevent hangovers.” 

He was wrong on all points at the 
end. 

For three years he tried to finish an 
Irish fairy tale and couldn’t get to the 
end. He died inside the Church. He 
didn’t have to solve hangovers, because 
he drank and smoked nothing for his 
last three years. His soul now reposes 
with Heywood Broun, Oscar Wilde, 
John Barrymore, Francis Perry Elliott, 
Jimmy Walker, and other latter-day 
prodigal sons of a merciful Mother 
of God. 


cAn Iris way of proposing marriage: “How would you like to be buried 


with my people?” 
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= Matterhorn, Europe’s best- 
known peak, was conquered 84 
years ago; but year by year in grim 
protest against such violation of its 
solitude, it adds to its toll of human 
lives. Last summer the Alpine monster 
on the Swiss-Italian border claimed 
seven, bringing its total to 133. 

Ernest O. Hauser, writing from Zer- 
matt, Switzerland, tells in the Saturday 
Evening Post for Nov. 20, 1948, of 
three young British students who, un- 
able to afford a guide, skidded to their 
deaths last July. And the New York 
Times for Tuesday, Sept. 7, 1948, re- 
ported that four Swiss had been lost 
since the preceding Friday, and were 
believed to have perished in a snow- 
storm. The total of 133 deaths to date 
makes an average of nearly two a year 
since 1865, when the Englishman, Ed- 
ward Whymper, first reached the Mat- 
terhorn’s summit. 

In Zermatt, a base for Matterhorn 
expeditions, is a tiny museum contain- 
ing frayed ropes, axes, and alpenstocks 
of persons who climbed the great peak 
and did not return. Many of the men 
who used the relics lie beneath elo- 
quent tombstones in two Zermatt 
cemeteries. And atop the mighty Mat- 
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terhorn is a cross which designates the 
grizzly giant itself as the vast resting 
place of no fewer than 17 who have 
not yet been found. 

It took two years to get that cross to 
the peak of the reluctant mountain. 
Its transportation constituted one of 
the most thrilling religious pilgrimages 
of all history. 

To observe the Holy Year of 1901, 
Catholic parishioners in Italian Alpine 
valleys determined to place a cross at 
the summit of the Matterhorn. The 
cross would be a fitting memorial to 
the many who had perished. It would 
be a goal and a reminder to climbers. 
It would contradict the superstitious 
who believed that the mountain was 
inhabited by demons. And it would be 
a tribute to the power of the Creator 
Himself of the last majestic Alpine 
height to be scaled by man. 

The idea of the cross was first em- 
braced by the flock of Abbé G. Pession. 
Mindful of the four who had plunged 
to their deaths on the return from the 
very first ascent, and of the many who 
had encountered a similar fate in the 
36 years following, the Abbé prayed 
fervently that the perilous mission 
could be safely accomplished. 
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The cross was to be nine feet high. 
It was forged at Aosta in ten segments 
weighing 30 pounds apiece. With one 
section each strapped to their backs, 
the pilgrims began their ascent. The 
Abbé had no notion of allowing his 
people to go alone. He took command 
and a portion of the cross. It was early 
summer, and the party was gay and 
filled with hope. 

But at the ridge of Rifugio Luigi di 
Savoia the party succumbed to exhaus- 
tion. Prudently, Abbé Pession ordered 
the load abandoned in a small shelter, 
and the party descended without mis- 
hap. ; 

Another attempt, in August, 1902, 
resulted in equally dismal failure. But 
success came a month later, on Sept. 
24, in answer to the Abbé’s supplica- 
tions. A party of eight men trium- 
phantly hauled the sections of cross 
from Rifugio to the peak in two back- 
breaking shifts. 

Eagerly the men bolted together 
their precious burden; and implanted 
- it on the spot where Edward Whym- 
per’s party had left their names in a 
bottle. A Mass of thanksgiving was 


celebrated on the misty, wind-swept 


summit. 

The Matterhorn, 14,782 feet high, 
is southwest of Zermatt. From the 
Swiss side it appears to be an isolated 
obelisk, though it is really the butt end 
of a ridge, and the Swiss slope has 
been found to be not nearly so steep 
nor difficult as the grand terraced walls 
of the Italian slope, which makes the 
ascent with the cross the more note- 
worthy. The way to the summit has 
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been smoothed, and hand railings have 
been installed in more difficult places, 
so that experienced mountain climbers 
regard its ascent as a mere promenade, 
and hundreds scale it every summer. 
Yet, parties who go out without guides 
run great risks, especially when over- 
taken by unexpected storms. 

When Edward Whymper and his 
party conquered the peak in 1865 it 
was not through any special gymnastic 
skill, but rather by topographical ob- 
servation and sheer reasoning. Freder- 
ick Lewis Allen pointed this out in the 
Aug. 11, 1947, issue of Life. Whymper, 
a 20-year-old English illustrator and 
wood carver, had ranged the moun- 
tains of southern Switzerland and the 
French Alps, sketching. In 1861 he 
tried the Matterhorn, from the Italian 
side, failed; and again and again he © 
and others tried and failed. One of his 
difficulties was that of finding guides. 
The mountaineers said there was a 
ruined city on the summit, populated 
with evil spirits. 

At long last, he met a competent 
Italian guide, Jean-Antoine Carrel. To- 
gether, they attempted to ascend the 
Italian slope. The angry Matterhorn 
challenged them with a terrific storm; 
stones as large as men’s fists were 
blown horizontally through space. 
Thunder, lightning, wind and snow 
prevailed for 26 hours, while the puny 
men crouched on all fours, “glued to 
the rocks.” When storms did not inter- 
fere, parties ascending on the Italian 
side always found themselves blocked 
by perpendicular and overhanging 
cliffs. One party got within 1,000 feet 
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of the summit, and was stopped cold. 

At last it dawned upon Whymper 
that perhaps the approach from the 
Swiss side might be less difficult than 
it appeared. Perhaps an illusion of per- 
spective had been fooling explorers all 
down the years. He was delightfully 
amazed, then, when he had climbed 
to a point where the eastern face could 
be viewed in profile, to find that the 
angle was hardly more than 40 degrees, 
instead of being nearly vertical, as it 
seemed when seen from Zermatt. He 
took into account, further, the appear- 
ance of the different slopes when snow 
fell upon them. He deduced that the 
Swiss side was in reality “a great nat- 
ural staircase.” 

So Whymper went in 1865 to the 
village of Breuil in the Val Tour- 
nanche to engage Jean-Antoine Carrel 
as guide. Jean evaded him on a pretext, 
but very likely to favor an Italian party 
which planned to try a new ascent on 
the Italian side. Whymper grew un- 
easy. Would he have to race the Ital- 
ians to the top? 

Just then the English Lord Francis 
Douglas, 18-year-old brother of the 
Marquis of Queensberry, appeared in 
Breuil. He and Whymper went over 
to Zermatt for guides. Peter Taugwal- 
der, able mountaineer, was prevailed 
upon to accompany them. His son, 
“Young Peter,” would go along as sec- 
ond guide. When they were about 
ready to start, they were joined by an- 
other pair, the Revd. Charles Hudson, 
one of the best climbers of his day, and 
a former pupil of his, named Hadow, 
with their guide, the great Michel 
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Croz from Chamonix. Whymper in- 
quired about Hadow’s experience, and 
was reassured, but later learned that 
Hadow had climbed only two moun- 
tains in his life. One of them was Mont 
Blanc, where he had slipped repeat- 
edly. 

The seven set off on July 13, 1865, 
and were amazed at the ease of the 
ascent. Overtaken by darkness, they 
pitched their tent at 11,000 feet, and 
resumed the climb the next morning; 
most of the way they found little need 
for the use of a rope. When less than 
1,000 feet remained to go, they had to 
circle to the north. Caution was need- 
ed, for although the grade was less 
than 40 degrees, snow had accumulat- 
ed and the projecting rocks were coat- 
ed with ice. Nevertheless, it was safe 
for experienced men; but Hadow, 
Whymper has testified, needed help 
continually. 

Only 200 feet of easy snow remained 
to be traversed.Whymper bethought 
himself of the Italians—and ran for 
the summit. So did Croz. They “ended 
in a dead heat.” It was 1:40 p.M., of 
July 14, 1865. 

The Matterhorn had been conquer- 
ed. 

Looking down, the Zermatt party 
saw the Italians far below. They threw 
stones to attract their attention. The 
Italians saw them, and turned back. 
Three days later the Matterhorn was 
scaled from the Italian side by the Ital- 
ians, led by Jean-Antoine Carrel. 

The joy of the triumph was soon 
to be dashed by tragedy. After consid- 
eration of the experience and strength 
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of the respective mermbers of the party, 
it was agreed that the men would 
descend in the following order: Croz 
first, then Hadow, Hudson, Lord 
Douglas, Old Peter, Whymper and 
Young Peter. The party was being thus 
arranged while Whymper sketched 
the summit. They had finished and 
were waiting for him to be tied in 
line when someone reminded him that 
their names should be left in a bottle. 
While Whymper was writing them 
down, the others moved off. 

Within a few minutes Whymper 
had tied himself to Young Peter, and 
the two, still detached, ran to catch up. 
The difficult part of the descent was 
already being negotiated. Utmost care 
was being taken, says Whymper, only 
one man moving at a time. Croz was 
even taking hold of Hadow’s legs, and 
planting them into proper positions 
step by step. Then, at the request of 
Lord Douglas, Whymper tied onto 
Old Peter, lest the latter could.not hold 
his ground if a slip were to occur. 

Suddenly Hadow did slip. He 
knocked Croz down. Croz cried out. 
Whymper looked up, just in time to 
see Croz and Hadow flying down- 
ward, Hudson was dragged after them, 
and Lord Douglas with him. Old Peter 
and Whymper planted themselves 
firmly, and the rope drew taut. Then 
it broke, between Old Taugwalder and 
Lord Douglas. 

Whymper saw the victims sliding 
down on their backs, arms outflung, 
frantically striving to save themselves. 
Still uninjured, they passed from sight, 
to fall from precipice to precipice on 
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the Matterhorn Glacier below, nearly 
4,000 feet. 

The terrified Whymper and two 
Taugwalders remained glued to the 
spot for half an hour. Old and Young 
Peter cried like babies, Old Peter ex- 
claiming, “Chamonix! Oh, what will 
Chamonix say?” No one in Chamonix 
would ever believe that the great Croz 
could fall. And indeed, to this day, the 
town of Chamonix believes that Old 
Peter cut the rope to save himself and 
his son. At an inquest, Whymper 
exonerated Old Peter, calling such 
charges “infamous,” and declaring that 
he could not have cut the rope, since 
it had broken in midair. Nevertheless, 
Whymper himself was horrified to 
find that the rope which failed was 
the weakest of the three the party car- 
ried, should never have been used, and 
had evidently been selected for the 
descent by Old Peter. It had been 
brought along only in the event of ex- 
treme emergency, which might arise 
should it have been found necessary 
to leave a great deal of rope behind 
on the rocks. Though Whymper 
placed blame for the accident squarely 
and solely upon Hadow, Old Peter 
lived under suspicion the rest of his 
days. 

The bodies of Croz and Hadow and 
Hudson were found, but nothing of 
Lord Douglas. Later, his gloves, a 
boot, a belt, and a sleeve were picked 
up, but his body must have been 
caught on some projection farther up 
the mountain. The fate of Lord Doug- 
las is characteristic of the fate meted 
out to others who unsuccessfully chal- 
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lenged the Matterhorn and still remain 
to be found. Some may have lodged on 
crags where they still hang; others are 
believed to have been swallowed in 
glacier crevasses. Of three who were 
lost ten years ago, a human liver and 
a hat were the only remnants discover- 
ed. 

On the way down, Whymper and 
the Taugwalders witnessed a strange 
sight. A fogbow appeared high in the 
sky to the east, containing a cross on 
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each end of it. “It was,” said Whymper, 
“one of those curious meteorological 
apparitions which occasionally show 
themselves in the high mountains and 
challenge men’s skepticism of the su- 
pernatural.” 

And now on that storm-battered 
summit stands an iron cross, beacon of 
the faith, shedding its benediction 
upon the mountaineers who scale the 
peak and commemorating those who 
perished in the attempt. 


we 
Flights of Fancy 


Raindrops making gooseflesh 
on the lake. —Marguerite Hamilton, 


Children listening with their 
eyes. —Vernon Engele. 


Uncertain swirls of snow hesi- 
tating over which pedestrian to 
chase. —Charles Didway. 


Eyes and mouth, three round 
oh’s of amazement. 
—Elizabeth Goudge. 
Tear-wet eyes spread into seas 
of gold by the candle flame. 
—Bruce Marshall. 


Swaying on the stem of her new 
white wedding dress. 
—Bruce Marshall. 
Tires ripping like sticking plas- 
ter pulled from a wound. 
—Bruce Marshall. 


The sky was a mirror splashed 
with shaving soap.—Bruce Marshall. 


Face starched with disapproval. 
—F. Van de Water. 


A cat’s flashlighting eyes. 
—Mrs. Geo. Menke, 


Nobody had said “when” as he 
was poured into his clothes. 
—P. G. Wodehouse. 


Polished as an icicle and quite 
as cold. —John Neu. 


Similes for Smiles... 


Paternal enough to embrace an 
archdiocese. — Thomds Merton. 

Large enough to eat a banana 
sideways.—Arthur (Bugs) Baer. 

Dimples held her teeth in pa- 
renthesis.—Stephen Leacock. 


[Readers are invited to submit similar figures of speech, for which $2 
will be paid on publication. Exact source must be given. We are sorry 


it is impossible for‘us to acknowledge or return contributions.—Ed. ] 
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Fingers in pies 


Can Factories Be Christian? 


By JOHN C. CORT 


Condensed from the Commonweal* 


E “Christian factory” is the goal 
of most non-communistic economic 
reformers. Let’s imagine what it 

should be like. 

In the first place, it would have to 
have a bona fide union. That is basic. 
There are some plants that are nice 
to work in, they say, and the help 
doesn’t want a union. Don’t believe 
it. Maybe they don’t want what they 
believe to be unionism, but there isn’t 
a self-respecting group of workers any- 
where who doesn’t want to be able to 
stand up to the boss and tell him where 
to head in when the occasion demands. 
And the occasion always demands 


sooner or later. Without a union, to. 


speak for and protect the helpless in- 
independence and dignity 
are impossible. 

Secondly, this plant would pay liv- 
ing wages and, if possible, a guaran- 
teed annual wage. It would give its 
workers shares in the profits and the 
stock. It would not be too big. It 
would encourage workers’ participa- 
tion, through their union representa- 
tives and directly through individual 
suggestions, in the making of all basic 
management policy. The word was all, 
and that includes price policy, which 
directly affects the worker because it 


dividual, 


*386 4th Ave., New York City. Nov. 26, 1948. 


determines whether or not he is going 
to continue working. 

It would have an active labor-man- 

agement committee that would con- 
cern itself with the running problems 
of plant management. It would have 
worker representatives on the board of 
directors. If there were certain jobs in 
the plant that were deadening because 
of their monotony or difficulty, those 
jobs would be rotated. It would, if 
possible, be located in the country or in 
a small town. It would be light, airy, 
attractive, and pleasant to work in. 

Does all this sound fantastic, un- 
realistic, impractical? The fact is that 
there are very practical, hardheaded 
employers right here in America who 
are at this minute practicing one or 
more of the foregoing proposals. 

Take, for example, a report, hot off 
the press, on relations between the Lib- 
bey-Owens-Ford Co. and their CIO 
Glass Workers. This company has 
eight plants and 7,500 workers and is 
one of the top producers of glass in 
the country. The report says, “At LOF 
more and more vital production de- 
cisions, and particularly the means of 
implementing such decisions, are being 
made jointly by the company and the 
union.” Although it has the right, 
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under the contract, to do such things 
as set a new bonus rate, schedule oper- 
ations, introduce new machinery and 
new production methods and take dis- 
ciplinary action, in practice the com- 
pany invariably consults with union 
representatives before taking such 
steps. 

For the benefit of the hardheaded 
types, the report goes on, “This is a 
realistic recognition that production is 
facilitated not only by ‘the men who 
give orders, but also by the men who 
possess the influence to get them ac- 
cepted and followed.” 

Or take the McCormick Co. of Balti- 
more, one of the largest spice manu- 
facturers in the world. They have a 
labor-management committee, a profit- 
sharing plan, a guaranteed annual 
wage, “and they also rotate jobs,” not 
only to break the monotony, but to 
give as many workers as possible a 
feeling for the enterprise as a whole, 
so that they identify themselves with 
it and lose the sense of being an isolated 
cog in the wheel. 

Then there is the Louisville Varnish 
Works and also the Adamson Storage 
Tank Co. of Palestine, Ohio; both 
are noted for their 50-50 profit-shar- 
ing plans and excellent labor relations, 
Adamson, by the way, has a contract 
with the CIO Steelworkers. There is 
also Hormel Meat Co. of Minnesota 
(CIO contract) which has one of the 
best guaranteed -annual-wage-plus- 
profit-sharing plans in the country and 
is also a remarkably successful oper- 
ator in a highly competitive, seasonal 
industry. At Hormel they change jobs 
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a Jot, but mainly to adjust production 
to seasonal demand and so keep every- 
one working. This is a case of how 
pursuit of one good objective, the an- 
nual wage, produces good by-products. 

The mention of Hormel reminds 
one of an employer with a similar 
name, Léon Harmel, the French tex- 
tile manufacturer. Harmel had ll 
kinds of things going, including fam- 
ily allowances and workers on the 
board of directors. His activities did 
more than those of any other layman 
to prepare the way for Leo XIII’s en- 
cyclical, Rerum Novarum, in 1891. 

Add Nunn-Bush Shoes, LaPointe 
Machine Works, and Johnson & John- 
son Pharmaceutical Supplies to the list. 
Perhaps none of those mentioned are 
perfect, but all of them illustrate the 
practicality of applying human, Chris- 
tian values to the problems of mass 
production and still taking in a reason- 
able profit. 

General Johnson, by the way, who 
has written an excellent book, Or For- 
feit Freedom, on his own ideas, has 
pioneered in building attractive, de- 
centralized plants in the country. He 
even goes so far as to put his power 
plants some distance from the factory 
so that noise and dirt will be eliminat- 
ed. He too has CIO contracts. 

This probably won’t satisfy persons 
who insist that every worker must be 
“responsible for the whole product.” 
Was there ever a time when that was 
really true? The medieval shoemaker 
certainly did not make the nails that 
went into his shoes, or the hide either. 
What about the cathedrals? Was that 
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un-Christian work because most of the 
workmen worked on only a small part 
of the building? 

Men are not all sensitive, creative 
artists. Some persons are quite happy 
doing work that would shatter more 
delicate souls. If an artist, in the cor- 
rupt, modern sense of that word, flops 
as an artist or resists his vocation and 
winds up doing a factory hand’s work, 
the resulting frustration and unhappi- 
ness are not necessarily the fault of 
the factory owner. 

All that can reasonably be demanded 
is that the ordinary Joe who is doing 
the kind of work for which he was 
designed by God shall have the oppor- 
tunity to take as much responsibility 
and feel as much identification, as 
much sense of craftsmanship, as much 
sense of partnership as he is capable of 
taking and feeling. If that is accom- 
plished, there will be enough artists in 
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the true, Scholastic sense of the word. 

It is the duty of all men, whether as 
individuals, groups or classes, to seek 
the common good. It is also the duty 
of all men to co-operate with other 
men, groups or classes in so far as 
they are seeking the common good. 
So that even now, even with the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, 
it is the worker’s duty to co-operate in 
so far as the NAM seeks the common 
good. 

The road ahead is long and rough. 
There are plenty of employers, plenty 
of labor leaders who must be converted 
before a Christian industrialism will 
be possible on anything but an individ- 
ual plant basis. They will never make 
it unless they can get together and con- 
centrate a lot more brains, energy and 
manpower on the job. They will have 
to use much more effort than they are 
using on the job today. 


Swing Low, Sweet Chariot—Or Else. ... 


ya Soviet government has never permitted Ambassador Smith to maintain 
his private plane in Russia. His plane has to be based in Berlin, and before he 
can have it flown into Moscow he must get special permission from the Soviet 
authorities. When such permission is granted, the ambassador’s plane, with 
its American army crew, must carry a Soviet co-pilot and a Soviet radio operator. 
The Soviet co-pilot always insists that the plane fly low. The purpose is to pre- 
vent the American crew from seeing out over the Russian terrain for any great 


distance. 


On one occasion the plane was flying into Moscow when the weather turned 
bad. The American pilot began to move the plane up, to get out of the mist. 
To his horror, the Russian co-pilot pulled a revolver on him. The American 
radio operator, seated just behind the co-pilot, reached for his own gun only 
to find that he was already covered by the Russian radio operator, situated 
directly behind him. The plane stayed low. 


Frank L. Kluckhorn in the American Mercury (Nov. 48). 











By AGNES BOURNEUF 


Copyright, 1948, The New Yorker Magazine, Inc,* 


HEN my mother married and 

left her native village of Pub- 

nico, Nova Scotia, to live in 

Boston, she made my father promise 
that he would let her return to her 
family home every year to spend the 
summer. My father kept his word, and 
in June, as soon as school was over, 
my mother would pack up a few of us 
nine children and take the overnight 
boat from Boston to Yarmouth, From 
there, a horse and carriage brought-us 
the thirty miles to Pubnico. That is 
how I happened to spend a good part 
of my childhood in the Middle Ages. 
Pubnico is a narrow little harbor 
tucked between green hillsides that 
slope down to the water. The town is 
inhabited by perhaps 200 families, who 
live in tiny white houses along the 
eight-mile road that follows the shore. 
The two sides of the harbor—called 
the East Side and the West Side, a dis- 
tinction that was then more than geo- 
graphical—are so close that people on 
one side can see what is going on on 
the other. Behind the hills were the 
scattered huts of the Micmac Indians, 
who constituted the fringe of the fa- 


miliar Pubnico world. In those days, 
just before the first World War, about 
the only visitors from the outside—ex- 
cept for occasional tourists and native 
sons and daughters who, like my moth- 
er, came back from the States—were 
the crews of vessels that had been 
wrecked on the ‘rocks beyond the har- 
bor during bad storms. At such times 
of crisis, the young men of the village 
would set out in small boats through 
the gale to bring in survivors of the 
shipwrecked vessel and, more than in- 
cidentally, to pick up any cargo that 
was floating around. Sometimes they 
brought back boxes of oranges and 
lemons, or whole cheeses. Almost every 
house in Pubnico contained a few 
treasures—pictures or rugs or silver— 
that had been salvaged from a ship- 
wrecked vessel. It was a black day for 
Pubnico parlors, though, when the 
schooner Moravian foundered off the 
coast, casting up bales and bales of 
carpeting in a large and hideous floral 
pattern. 


Aut the people on the West Side of 


Pubnico, where my mother’s family 


24  *Reprinted from the New Yorker, 25 W. 43rd St., New York City. Nov. 27, 1948. 
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lived, were French, descendants of 
Acadians who had been expelled from 
their fertile lands and had made their 
way back on foot after years of exile 
in Massachusetts. On the East Side, 
there were a good many English- 
speaking families. Most people, on 
either side, spoke a mixture of both 
languages. French was used for prayer, 
poetry, and song, but the hard thoughts 
of business and law were expressed in 
English. I remember the old French 
priest pleading with the men to swear 
in English, if they must swear at all. 
English was also used for nicknames 
and for humorous effect, in the curious 
belief that there was something essen- 
tially comic about the language. Long 
after automobiles were in general use 
in the States, they were still frighten- 
ing apparitions in Pubnico. Newspa- 
pers were only rarely brought in from 
Yarmouth, and most of the things we 
needed were ordered by mail from T. 
Eaton, a department store in Toronto. 
The state of solvency in Pubnico was 
closely related to the price of fish and 
the size of the catch. It was a great 
occasion when one of my uncle’s sails 
was sighted in the harbor. We children 
would run down to the beach and wait 
in an anguish of excitement during the 
hours that it took the crew to anchor, 
put the gear to rights, and row ashore. 
The ship might have been gone four 
or five months—on a fishing trip to 
the Grand Bank, and then perhaps to 
the West Indies and back—and the 
only warning of her approach was 
when someone caught sight of her 
sails. Then people started hurrying 
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from one house to another, spreading 
the news. Most of the crops of the 
countryside were meagre, but there 
were some things in quantity, such as 
blueberries, that “foreigners” seemed 
to like and that could always be sold 
to them. In the early summer morn- 
ings, a covered wagon used to take 
big loads of us children out to the Lake 
Road, nine miles away, where ‘the In- 
dians lived and where the blueberries 
were thick; at the end of the day we 
turned in the blueberries we had pick- 
ed at my uncle’s store and were paid 
off in eggs. The price of blueberries 
was for some reason always reckoned 
in eggs—so many eggs per bushel of 
berries, according to the day’s quota- 
tion. 


"Tue Indians who lived in the woods 
near the Lake Road, subsisting mainly 
on blueberries, rabbits, and trout, were 
a very important element of the Pub- 
nico world. We called them “sauvages” 
and “sauvagesses,” with no offense in- 
tended or taken. They were the recipi- 
ents of what little charity the bleak 
poverty of our village allowed. On big 
Church feast days, such as the Feast of 
Corpus Christi, which generally fell 
in June, and the Feast of Saint Anne, 
in July, they would walk in from the 
Lake Road to join in the religious 
festivities. Some of the men wore May- 
flowers in their old felt hats. The only 
other times we saw them in town were 
when the mothers brought their babies 
in to be baptized, which happened as 
soon as the women were strong enough 
to carry the infants on their backs, and 
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when a couple came in to get married. 
My aunt, with whom we were staying, 
gave a wedding breakfast for one In- 
dian bride and groom, The bride and 
her mother and sister spent the night 
before the wedding at our heuse, and 
the three men of the party slept in my 
uncle’s cooper shop. The bride, much 
to my surprise, was a faded blonde, 
despite fier swarthy skin, and she look- 
ed terrible in white muslin. After the 
ceremony the next morning, they all 
came back to the house for the wed- 
ding breakfast, which consisted of cold 
meat, apple pie, and tea. As far as I 
know, the social gulf between the In- 
dians and the white people was totally 
ignored only once. That was when an 
English girl from up the Bay, enraged 
because her father wouldn’t let her 
marry the man she wanted, swore that 
she would take the next one to ask 
her, no matter who he was. The next 
man was an Indian, Matthew Francis. 
She married him and went with him 
to his hut on the Lake Road. They had 
a large number of dark-skinned chil- 
dren, including one beautiful girl 
whom we called the Lady of the Lake 
and who later married very well and 
went to live in the States. 


'T were were only a few family names 
on the West Side—d’Entremont (my 
mother’s), Amirault, and two or three 
others—and all the people who bore 
the same one were related. Since there 
was no way to distinguish a person 
by his last name alone, he was always 
called by his first name, followed by his 
father’s first name and the first names 
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of as many ancestors as were necessary 
to identify him. Paul d’Entremont, for 
example, was known by that name 
only on his birth and marriage certifi- 
cates. He was called Paul-a-George-a- 
Léonide. Everyone knew just who 
George and old man Léonide had been 
and what they had been like. Under 
these circumstances, it was not sur- 
prising that line of descent came to 
have an exaggerated significance in the 
village. The Francois-a-Philippe-a- 
Pierres, for instance, were all consider- 
ed flighty "and no good, because the 
original Pierre had married that girl 
from up the Bay. The Bill-a-Marks 
were known to have a knack for tell- 
ing a story. Nicknames were handed 
down as well as real names; there were 
several branches of the George Lights, 
who were descended from a lighthouse 
keeper; one branch, in fact, still held 
the job. An old man, a few generations 
back, had had a pompous way of re- 
ferring to his son, in English, as “my 
son,” so the boy was called My Son, 
and his son was called Freddie My 
Son. I used to play with the old man’s 
great-granddaughter, Rose-a-Freddie- 
My Son. Rose had a pompous streak, 
too. As can be imagined, the system 
was confusing to outsiders. A new in- 
surance collector once came down 
from Yarmouth and asked a little boy 
on the East Side where he might find 
George Amirault. The boy said he did- 
n’t know him and, moreover, had 
never heard of anyone by that name. 
Of course he knew the George-a- 
Davids, and George-a-Bill-a-Marks, 
and the George-d-Laurients, on the 
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other side. But as for George Amirault 
—no such person. 

Idle visiting was frowned on in Pub- 
nico and kept to a minimum even dur- 
ing courting. A trip from one side of 
the harbor to the other was not to be 
undertaken for any casual reason. 
Everyone just worked hard all day. In 
the evenings at our house, which fol- 
lowed a routine pretty much like that 
of the others, we sat around the kitch- 
en stove while my grandfather read 
aloud from the Bible or French history 
books and the women crocheted table 
mats or braided rugs. The only social 
life in the village revolved around the 
white-steepled church near the West 
Side wharf. The priest was a fine old 
gentleman, well educated in France, 
who had answered the call of the mis- 
sions, and filled his patriarchal role in 
the village with kindness and a strong 
sense of responsibility. One summer, 
I remember hearing him preach fire 
and brimstone for people who danced 
modern dances—clearly inventions of 
the devil—like the waltz. He needn’t 
have been so violent about it, because 
no one in Pubnico would any more 
have thought of waltzing than of giv- 
ing a champagne supper. 


We atways prayed for a fine day 
for the Feast of Corpus Christi, which 
falls on the Thursday of the ninth 
week after Easter. We called the oc- 
casion “Ja grand’ féte de Dieu” and 
considered it more important than 
Christmas or any other holiday, be- 
cause everyone for miles around who 
was not bedridden came to take part 
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in the religious procession. Whole fam- 
ilies arrived in rowboats from the East 
Side; we could recognize them as they. 
started out from the other side soon 
after dawn. The Lights rowed in from 
the lighthouse, bringing a lunch that 
they would eat on the flat rocks near 
the wharf. The men, who wore high 
boots, carried the women ashore. Old 
people came in oxcarts, six to a cart, 
sitting very straight and dignified on 
the board seats, the women wearing 
black shawls on their heads, with the 
points in back arranged just so. Devout 
families of Indians trudged in from the 
Lake Road. There were also always 
some English people, who came just to 
watch the procession. Weeks before- 
hand, they would start calling at my 
uncle’s store to ask on what day they 
would be able to see what they called 
the French Walk. 

The ceremony started with High 
Mass at ten o’clock. We would all be 
in our places in church at least half 
an hour ahead of time, the men and 
boys on the right, the women and girls 
on the left. Mass lasted well over an 
hour, and then, after a stately pause on 
the steep church steps, the procession 
would set out. Past the wharf and the 
boats in the salt mist, past the store and 
along the harbor road, we marched, 
while cripples and aged people in bed 
at home lifted their heads to hear, 
borne on the wind, the deep-toned 
Latin hymns, flecked with the cracked 
notes of the old women. The priest, in 
glittering white-and-gold vestments, 
walked at the head of the procession, 
carrying the Blessed Sacrament in a 
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gold monstrance. My uncle carried one 
of the four poles of the canopy held 
over the monstrance, a privilege that 
had come down to him from his father 
and grandfather. Tradition allotted 
other families the privilege of holding 
the long ribbons that spread out ma- 
jestically from the poles, and still 
others had inherited rights to carry 
certain banners. The older boys, dress- 
ed in red soutanes, white cassocks, and 
red sashes, served as altar boys; the 
small ones carried little homemade 
flags of white cloth with, perhaps, 
colored crosses sewed on them, or the 
Union Jack, if the family happened 
to own one. Next came the marriage- 
able girls, all in white dresses, their 
heavy underwear giving them a bulky 
look. The older people followed be- 
hind, holding their prayer books open 


in earnest concentration. 


My parr in the procession was a 
glorious one. With the other small 
girls, I walked in front of even the 
priest himself, strewing flowers along 
the way. Actually, the flowers were 
mostly scraps of gilt and colored paper 
that we had saved all winter and had 
cut into confetti during the weeks be- 
fore the great day. Often the wind 
whirled the fragments away before 
they touched the road. Sometimes the 
wind carried away our white veils, 
too, if they had not been securely pin- 
ned on, or blew our thin dresses sky- 
high. But we shivered happily, much 
too excited to care. The road rang with 
our singing, in which the Indians join- 
ed. The English visitors watched by 
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the side of the road in silence. Three 
times, we stopped at repositories that 
had been built for the occasion, and 
knelt on the ground while the priest 
raised the Host aloft in solemn bene- 
diction. The repositories were rude 
wooden frames around an altar table, 
but the most treasured quilts and rugs 
in all Pubnico had been brought out 
to adorn them, covering the bare earth 
and making a bright background for 
the altar. We had some silver candle- 
sticks at home that were always requi- 
sitioned for one of the shrines. All of 
us waited breathlessly for the moment 
of benediction, because it was accom- 
panied not by the usual ringing of 
little bells but by a gun salute. Every 
man who had a gun was welcome to 
bring it and fire away. Many of the 
pieces were relics of the threatened 
Fenian Revolution, in 1866, when the 
English became so panicky that they 
armed and drilled the Acadians. Old 
Toussaint, the captain of the guard, 
gave the commands—‘“Present 
arms!” and so on, ending up with 
“Fire!” The women shuddered at the 
noise, and the men bowed their bared 
heads. Those were the most thrilling 
moments I can remember. 

The only thing that might have 
rivalled the excitement of the gun 
salute happened at one of the last pro- 
cessions to be held. That was when 
Toussaint, who wore a uniform and 
carried a sword for which I cannot 
account, took offense at what he 
thought was lack of reverence on the 
part of an English bystander, who was 
innocently standing near a shrine with 
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his hat on. Everyone was silent. Tous- 
saint drew his sword, took a mighty 
swing, and swept the hat off, roaring, 
ine unaccustomed English, “Off with 
your hat!” We talked about that for 


the wharf, and marvelled at his cour- 
age. The processions were given up 
soon after that, because too many peo- 
ple came to watch, not to pray; the 
Pubnico people had no intention of 












weeks afterward, as we watched the 
old man getting out his dory down by 


providing a quaint spectacle for curi- 
ous onlookers. 


ah 


HE truth the Church stands for is usually brought into sharper relief by 
errors to the left and right of her teaching. Catholic economic teaching is mid- 
way between atheistic communism and laissez-faire capitalism. E. 1. Watkin 
wrote a marvelous book that thoroughly demonstrated that heresy through the 
Christian centuries has been either overstatement or understatement of central 
dogma. On a lower plane Joseph Mitchell, through 90-year-old Mr. Flood,* 
expresses the typically unextreme-Catholic attitude—which extends even to the 
Demon Rum! 


Mr. Flood fixed himself a drink, half Scotch, half water, no ice, and went 
over and stood with an elbow on the mantelpiece. “I was lying in bed the other 
night, couldn’t go to sleep and I got to thinking about death and sin and hell 
and God, the way you do, and a question occurred to me, ‘I wonder what man 
committed the biggest, ugliest sin in the entire history of the human race.’ The 
man that invented whiskey, he’s the one. When you stop and think of the mess 
and the monkey business and the fractured skulls and the commotion and the 
calamity and the stomach distress and the wife beating and the poor little chil- 
dren without any shoes and the howling and the hell raising he’s been respon- 
sible for down through the centuries—why, they’ve probably got him put away 
in a special brimstone pit, the deepest, red-hottest pit in hell, the one the 
preachers tell about, the one without any bottom.” He took a long drink. “And 
then again,” he continued, “just as likely, he might’ve gone to heaven.” 


*Old Mr. Flood, by- Joseph Mitchell. Duell, Sloan & Pearce, Inc., New York. $2, 
For similar contributions of this length with an explanatory introduction $25 will be 


paid on publication. We are sorry, but it will be impossible to acknowledge or return con- 
tributions. Acceptance will be determined as much by your comment as by the selection. 



















Amaizing flavor 


King of IRadio Corn 


nN uninhibited laugh 

» that is as natural as 
a 7 in a dice game plus 
a routine as sentimental 
as Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
has been parlayed by 
Don McNeill into daily 
entertainment for mil- 
lions of the common 
folks. At 8 a.m. (CST) | 
five mornings a week a fair section at 
the population awake at that hour 
tunes radio sets to stations of the Amer- 
ican Broadcasting Co. and settles back 
to the Breakfast Club of the Air. In 
Chicago’s Civic Opera studio, approxi- 
mately 800 gather to watch the per- 
formance. This is no program for 
sophisticates. The toastmaster glories 
in the title King of Corn. 

The daily audience, farmers and 
their wives, mail carriers, bus drivers, 
and representatives of a score or more 
of other similar callings, clamor for 
tickets a month in advance. The Break- 
fast Clubbers start rolling studioward 
as early as 2 a.m. They make up an 
audience that Sam Insull never dream- 
ed about when he constructed the Civ- 
ic Opera building, and they listen to 
a program that would leave the utility 
king colder than rigor mortis. 

This is a loyal-crowd, that doesn’t 
even know about the Stork Club or 
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By J. L. O’SULLIVAN 


Ciro’s. And their col- 
leagues, who listen to 
266 radio stations broad- 
casting ‘the Breakfast 

Club in the U.S., Can- 

ada and Hawaii, are 

brothers and sisters who 
_ enjoy hearty American 
© humor unsullied by the 
== Broadway or Hollywood 
influence in subject or expression. 

These are the people who are not 
reflected by Hooper-rating telephone 
calls which reach radio listeners in only 
36 metropolitan.areas. The McNeill 
program has a Hooper rating of from 
4 to 6. Other top performers score in 
the 20’s. An advertising agency han- 
dling the account for one of the spon- 
sors of the hour show got seriously 
involved, however, when it based a 
promotion project on the size of the 
listening audience as estimated by 
Hooper. 

The agency approved Don’s desire 
to give charter membership cards to 
all who requested them. The agency 
estimated that about 15,000 might ap- 
ply. Brief announcement was made 
that a membership card plus a booklet 
illustrating the sponsor’s product 
would be sent upon request. In less 
than a:week 875,000 requests had ar- 
rived. It cost the sponsor $50,000, and 
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to save further financial pain the offer 
was withdrawn. Although the cards 
were distributed five years ago, scarce- 
ly a day passes that someone doesn’t 


show up at the studio with a card. de 


noting that he is a charter member, 
and demand admission. : 

Almost any appeal brings a similar 
response. The Sunshine Shower, re- 
questing listeners to send a word. of 
greeting to invalids in some institution, 
results in loads of mail. Five thousand 
letters is not an uncommon reply. Mere 
mention of the yearbook containing 
pictures of the cast brings an additional 
5,000 orders, at $1 a copy, to the Chi- 
cago headquarters of Don McNeill 
Enterprises. Distribution has been lim- 
ited to 150,000 a year. The program it- 
self is the subject of comment in 10,000 
letters reaching the office each month. 

More than anything else, Don Mc- 
Neill enjoys entertaining the ordinary 
people and having fun while he does 
it. For the 15 years that the Breakfast 
Club has been broadcast, Don has been 
doing on the radio, and getting paid 
for it, exactly what he likes to do with 
his own family and friends. 

However, love of fun would alone 
be insufficient. He shows unusual per- 
ceptive powers in his ability to under- 
stand the real trials faced by the lonely, 
the physically handicapped, and the 
ordinary person. The program had 
been on the air several years before 
provision was made for an audience. 
One day a letter was received from a 
Marine in a naval hospital. He said 
that he had only a short time to live 
and that he had two requests to make 
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before death. One was to see the broad- 
cast of the Breakfast Club of the Air. 
He was brought to the program in a 
wheel chair. Demand for admission 
gtew until the studio in the Merchan- 
diseé Mart was too small, and a few 
months ago the show was moved to 
the Civic Opera house. 

The Breakfast Club studio audiences 
are grass-roots people, but this does not 
mean there are not large numbers of 
loyal radio listeners in other sections 
of the country. When Don broadcast 
from Madison Square Garden thou- 
sands had to be turned away. Last year 
a program on a ferryboat in the New 
York harbor was abandoned at the last 
minute; the rush was so great that 
safety authorities feared the craft 
might overturn. Personal appearances 
throughout the East, South, and Mid- 
dle West bring similar responses. 

Hooper wouldn’t have to go far to 
find the typical Breakfast Club listener. 
There is Mrs, Ruth Sandstrom of 
Sweden, now at 6507 Hoyne Ave., 
Chicago, for whom life has been hard 
and lonely. Her husband died six years 
ago, leaving her with two sons, Allen, 
11, and Roland, 9. His death left her 
with the responsibility of supporting 
the two boys. As baby sitter, practical 
nurse, and in a hundred other ways, 
she has earned the money to keep the 
family together. 

“Every morning we listen to the 
Breakfast Club,” she said. “At march 
time, the boys parade around the 
kitchen erect and keeping time as well 
as any soldiers. If I am doing anything 
at the moment of Silent Prayer, Allen 
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insists, ‘Mama, mama, stop. It is time 
to pray.” 

There is Jimmy Darou, a Canadian 
jockey who was paralyzed by a fall 
from a horse. He introduced himself 
by writing to Don 12 years ago. 

“IT haven’t missed a program since 
1933, when I was hurt,” he wrote. “I 
really don’t know how I would ever 
have had the courage to get along 
without you. Some day I am going to 
surprise you. I'll be back on my feet.” 

Don talked about Jimmy. A Cana- 
dian newspaperman arranged for a 
benefit; and the Jimmy Darou fund 
became substantial. He beat the paraly- 
sis and one day in 1946 walked into 
the studio. Today he operates his own 
gas station in Montreal, purchased 
with Breakfast Club funds. 

To assist him, McNeill has gathered 
a group of entertainers as amiable as 
himself. Sam Cowling was a member 
of a singing trio that appeared on the 
program in the early days. He has be- 
come chief heckler. Others are Fran 
Allison, known to ‘listeners as Aunt 
Fanny, who portrays a sharp-witted 
small-town gossip; Jack Owens, who 
wanders through the crowd serenading 
the women spectators; and Patsy Lee, 
a young singer whose hope chest fur- 
nishes a subject of continuing interest 
to listeners. Eddie Ballantine directs 
the orchestra that is unusually compe- 
tent because so many of the members 
play two or more instruments. Some 
of the musicians have been with the 
program sinee its inception. They like 
the individual recognition that is given 
to them by McNeill: Bill Krenz has 


Beis. 
He 
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played a piano solo every Thursday 
for 15 years. i 

It is not surprising that Don likes 
farmers for audience participation, — 
They feel at home, and talk frankly, — 
One woman came for a repeat per 
formance after telling about the trou- 
bles she and her husband encountered 
in rescuing a sow and her litter from a 
drain pipe. 

“Our neighbors are doing the chores 
on our farm this morning so that we 
could go to the broadcast. They will 
be listening to the radio in the barn. 
We would like to be called on so they 
would hear us.” That is typical of 
many answers to the question on the 
admission ticket, “If you get to talk 
to Don on the air, what will you say?” 

Sponsors spend more than $2 mil- 
lion a year on the program. General 
Mills sponsors the first 15 minutes, 
Swift & Co. the next half hour, and 
Philco the last 15 minutes. However, 
times weren't always so lush. From 
1933, when McNeill became toastmas- 
ter, until 1941 there were no sponsors 
despite strenuous efforts to sell the 
time. Often Don was ready to give up 
the struggle. The entertainment ap- 
pealed to people who were unknown 
to the professional pollsters and adver- | 
tising agencies in metropolitan centers 
Finally Swift & Co. hesitatingly bought % 
15 minutes. The response showed the: 
power of the unmeasured audience 
and the only problem now is to select 
suitable sponsors. : 

During the eight years of spons@l 
famine, one person was largely respomt 
sible for keeping Don working 4 
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trying: Don’s wife. Mrs. Kay McNeill 
(nee Bennett) is a wife and mother of 
the old school, seeking no career or 
recognition for herself but fighting and 
sacrificing always for the welfare and 
happiness of her husband and their 
three sons. Nothing makes Mrs. Mc- 
Neill more uneasy than her infrequent 
appearances on the program, called 
for in the contract with the sponsors. 

The McNeill children have their op- 
portunity on the program, too. They 
appear usually a few days before 
Christmas, and Robert Patrick has an- 
other chance on St. Patrick’s day, his 
birthday. Their welfare is of great con- 
cern to the listeners. When. Tommy, 
the oldest, had a slight attack of polio 
the mail was so bulky that repeated 
requests were made to people not to 
write, as the hospital couldn’t handle 
the letters. 

This year, when Tommy entered 
New Trier, a public high school, Mrs. 
McNeill was: delegated to see that the 
freshman Catholic students attended 
religious instruction at the appointed 
time. Because of lack of adequate Cath- 
olic high-school facilities on Chicago’s 
North Side, there were 89 Catholic 
students in the class. Kay wrote a per- 
sonal note to each one urging that they 
attend instruction. At the time this 
article was written 100% attendance 
was recorded at each class, previously 
unheard of. in the school, and a con- 


' tinuous round of “thank you” notes 


for faithfulness was going from Mrs. 
McNeill to each of the 89. 
Lack of Catholic secondary-school 


| facilities in the Chicago suburb trou- 


bles Donny, the middle McNeill. boy. 
He is 12, and the football star of the 
7th-grade team of Faith, Hope and 
Charity parochial school. For two years 
he has talked about the priesthood. 
“But whoever heard of a future priest 
attending a public high school?” he 
asks. His dad and mother promise that 
the difficulty can easily be worked out 
next year if Donny still feels he has a 
vocation. 

Don has two alarms and a clock at- 
tached to a radio that starts automati- 
cally, all set for ten-minute intervals. 
If he is not stirring by 6:45, Kay calls 
him. As he shaves, seven-year-old Rob- 
ert Patrick sits near by reciting his les- 
sons aloud. By seven o'clock, Don starts 
for the studio, and he has the route 
timed to a split second. Sam says peo- 
ple along the way set their watches by 
Don’s passing. He has been late only 
four times in 15 years, and on those 
occasions he took the train. 

Weekends Don loves to hunt, fish, 
and play gin rummy. However, when 
he plays cards at home, he can’t win. 

“IT don’t want any guests to lose,” 
Kay explains. “Don must play so that 
he can come out even, or lose a little.” 

You can guess that such a regulation 
by the McNeill matriarch leads to some 
scrambling of scores and no little dou- 
ble talk about winning and losing. 

A visitor at the McNeill’s feels that 
the family has much to be grateful for, 
a lovely home, three healthy sons, a 
devoted mother, and a father who 
through his sympathy can share his 
love of fun with from 5 to 10 million 
little people for an hour each day. 








-Hate’s labor lost 


~ Time and a Ku Klux Klansman 


By ISABEL CURRIER 
Condensed from the Catholic World* 


LIFELONG neighbor, whom I 

will call Joe Adams, joined the 

Ku Klux Klan when it organ- 
ized a branch in our Vermont town 
back in the 1920’s. Joe worked for the 
railroad, as most of the men did. He 
was a taciturn, humorless man who 
hadn’t many friends because he seemed 
neither to want nor to need them. In 
his youth he had joined a fraternal 
lodge to have the benefit of its insur- 
ance, but he rarely attended meetings. 
His wife and daughter were members 
of one of the Protestant churches, but 
Joe wasn’t. The only time he was ever 
prominently mentioned in town talk 
was when he belonged to the Ku Klux 
Klan. 

Joe shared this brief respite from 
complete obscurity with the other 20 
or so local members of the Klan. Our 
town’s klansmen were decent enough 
citizens, and would be forgotten if they 
weren't seen daily, as we saw Joe 
Adams, who passed by on the way to 
or from work. Not one had ever held 
public office, concerned himself with 
public affairs, or demonstrated any 
notable personal ability. Until they had 
individually joined a national organi- 
zation “to uphold Christianity” and to 
further “white Protestant American- 
ism,” only one of the local klansmen 


had ever been known as a churchgoer. 
The Klan announced its presence 
among us by burning a series of fiery 
crosses on various hilltops in our heavi- 
ly timbered township. The local fire 
department had rushed out to quench 
the first flames and by their light had 
seen several sheeted figures fleeing the 
scene. In our remote, sparsely settled 
region, more than a sheet was needed 
to disguise personalities whose indi- 
vidual gait, voice, size, girth, and ha- 
bitual gestures were as well known to 
everyone else as their own personal 
characteristics. Therefore, the local 
firemen had yelled. warnings after the 
hooded figures. “You, Joe Adams, I 
know you by your bowlegged waddle; 
you, Tom Jones, you’re thin,as a scare- 
crow even in that bed sheet; hey, Jim 
Brown, you should have left your bay 
window at home if you didn’t want 
to be caught setting’ fires. If you fellows 
set any more dangerous fires we'll have 
the law on all of you as firebugs!” 
Members of the volunteer fire de- 
partment told everyone in town who 
the men were. The thing became such 
an open secret that a few curiosity 
seekers managed to attend a Klan 
meeting or two. There they learned 
that our local branch of the KKK 
wasn’t dedicated to hating colored peo- 


34 *411 W. 59th St., New York City, 19. November, 1948. 
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ple, because there weren’t any around. 
The local KKK couldn’t keep busy at 
full-time hatred of the Jews, either, 
because our one Jewish family minded 
its own business, the one requirement 
for respectful acceptance in the town. 
Therefore, the newly organized branch 
of the Klan had come into being “to 
get rid of the Catholics before they get 
rid of us.” 

Our Vermont town is dominantly 
Roman Catholic. Located close to the 
Canadian boundary, it attracted many 
citizens of French-Canadian extraction 
several generations ago, in addition to 
the Irish Catholics who came with the 
railroad. Their American-born-and- 
bred descendants have carried on the 
religious traditions of their fathers. 
And although the largest Church con- 
gregation in town is Catholic, any 
interreligious friction has dissolved in 
a community spirit which universally 
supports all church bazaars and sup- 
pers, regardless of denomination, be- 
cause they are the main social events 
of the region, 

The Klansmen began spreading the 
word that, unbeknown to non-Cath- 
olics, an arsenal had been. built in the 
Catholic church basement; that the 
nuns in the convent school (which 
many non-Catholics attended, to bene- 
fit from the musical and French 
courses) drilled the children in mili- 
tary ritual in preparation for the day 
when the Pope would call for a seizure 
of the government; that the saintly old 
priest perpetrated hair-raising outrages 
upon victims of the confessional. 

The wild rumors made hilarious 


conversation on street corners, because 
most Vermonters are robust realists 
who rely more upon their own shrewd 
estimates of people than upon fantastic 
propaganda. The Klansmen who had 
been recognized came to avoid the vil- 
lage, or to slink through a gauntlet of 
loud-voiced joshing. “My wife’s bor- 
rowed some of them rifles and cannons 
in the Catholic-church basement to 
guard her clotheslines,” a local wit 
would proclaim to another when Joe 
Adams entered the post office. “She’s 
taking no chances on her hemstitched 
sheets being stolen by night riders here- 
abouts.” 

“Got a proposition for you, Jim,” a 
local storekeeper would announce 
when Brown stopped by to order gro- 
ceries. “I wish you’d sign up six men 
in sheets to ride my order truck for 
protection when the driver goes by the 
Catholic church. I can’t pay wages, but 
it ought to be the patriotic duty of your 
outfit to save my business after these 
50-odd years when it’s been exposed 
to Catholic shellfire.” 

It was too much for most of the men 
who had been lured by the mystery 
and sense of importance of a secret 
society into joining the KKK. One by 
one they sheepishly withdrew from the 
new vigilante outfit. Within a year my 
home town had forgotten the KKK, 
which it had completely and perma- 
nently kidded out of existence. 

But Joe Adams never forgot it. Dur- 
ing the first furor over the Klan’s 
flaunting of fiery crosses, he had elected 
to fight a feud with my mother, who 
had inadvertently and innocently of- 
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fended him beyond any possible repair. 

It happened that mother was enter- 
taining her sewing circle one day when 
the talk of the town was the fire de- 
partment’s identification of the sheeted 
figures who had been starting fires. 
The women hashed and rehashed the 
matter and its whys and wherefores, 
so far as they were known. One wom- 
an, a timid spinster who lived above 
Joe Adams’ house, became much 
alarmed at the gossip, and expressed 
her fear, lone Catholic woman as she 
was, of going home past Joe Adams’. 
Some of the other women, whose hu- 
mor generally was in tune with that 
of their husbands, baited her fear by 
manufacturing fantastic possibilities 
of danger which had not occurred to 
the spinster. 

Mother stopped the baiting when 
she appeared with refreshments. Sens- 
ing the genuine fear of the maiden 
lady, mother said briskly, “That’s all 
nonsense. You've lived as neighbor to 
Joe Adams for more than 30 years, as 
I have myself. You know that he’s a 
good, quiet, decent man. And even if 
the firemen did claim to recognize him 
as a Ku Kluxer, I, for one, don’t be- 
lieve that Joe Adams is mixed up in 
any such nonsense. He’s said to be 
‘black’ against Catholics, but he’s never 
been anything but decent and pleasant 
to his Catholic neighbors in all the 
years I’ve known him. And even if 
Joe Adams isn’t too bright, he is not 
a fool. He wouldn’t be such a fool as 
to swallow yarns about people he’s 
known all his life.” 

Next day the frightened spinster met 
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Joe Adams and challenged him direct- 
ly. “I heard you joined that Ku Klux 
Klan,” she said, “but if you harm me 
because I’m a Catholic, Ill have the 
law on you.” 

“It’s a man’s own business what he 
joins and what he doesn’t,” Joe mut- 
tered. 

“You did join then!” The timid lady 
edged away. “Then you are a fool! 
Even Mrs. Currier said you were a fool 
if you joined that secret society.” 

“She did, did she?” Joe inquired. 

“Yes, she did, but she didn’t think 
you were a fool.” 

Mother chanced to meet Joe Adams 
and was surprised to find her greeting 
to him ignored. The first time he failed 
to answer her “Good morning, Joe,” 
she thought he was immersed in his 
own thoughts. The second time he cut 
her she wondered out loud, at home, 
if Joe Adams were getting hard of 
hearing. But as the number of rebuffs 
mounted, mother could no_ longer 
doubt that Joe Adams was snubbing 
her. So she went directly to the source 
for the reason why. 

“Joe,” mother said, next time she 
met him and Joe looked the other way. 
“We've been neighbors for too many 
years for me to let you stop speaking 
to me without asking why.” 

“T'll tell you why,” Joe replied, “you 
called me a fool and you said I wasn't 
bright right in front of God knows 
how many women. I won’t speak to 
anyone who thinks I’m a fool. I won't 
speak to you again until the day I die.” 

“T didn’t exactly call you a fool, Joe,” 
mother said. “I said I didn’t think you 
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fool enough to join the Ku Klux Klan 
and turn against your lifelong neigh- 
bors just because they’re Catholics.” 

“What’s that but calling me a fool?” 
Joe countered. “I don’t care who you 
are or how long I’ve known you; I 
won't speak to you again ‘til the day 
I die.” 

Mrs. Adams and my mother had 
always been friendly and mutually ap- 
preciative neighbors, and they con- 
tinued to be so. But mother fretted 
about her rift with Joe Adams because 
it had never happened, in all her life 
before, that any acquaintance had 
chosen to stop speaking to her. Mother 
has the countrywoman’s deep respect 
for all of her neighbors; and even Joe 
Adams, who was, so far as I know, 
her only enemy, would never say of 
her that she was other than a kindly, 
warmhearted woman who never car- 
ried malicious gossip and never gave 
offense to people. 

Joe’s wife was as upset at the rift as 
my mother was. “Joe’s a stubborn 
man,” Mrs. Adams said. “He made a 
fool of himself by joining that Ku Klux 
Klan and he knew it and smarted over 
it. Your remark just happened to be 
repeated to him when he was feeling 
mean and resentful about it, and it 
made him mad because it came from 
you. Joe knows you don’t go around 
calling people names.” 

Mother and Mrs. Adams continued, 
behind Joe’s back, to exchange recipes, 
dress patterns, and plates of cookies 
and biscuits. Mother continued to greet 
Joe’s stony figure whenever she 
chanced to meet him, and continued 
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to hope that some day he’d absent- 
mindedly respond and break the spell 
of enmity. 

The Adams’ daughter fell ill with 
a long and taxing sickness which 
greatly depleted Mrs. Adams’ frail 
strength. Mother used to dash over to 
the Adams while Joe was away at 
work, to relieve Mrs. Adams at her 
daughter’s bedside for a few hours. 
She always came home before Joe was 
due. She saw no reason to add to Mrs. 
Adams’ burdens by inviting another 
outburst of Joe’s stubborn temper and, 
by mutual agreement, the two women 
kept Joe uninformed of mother’s nurs- 
ing assistance. 

Mother was with Mrs. Adams when 
her daughter died and she and other 
members of our family attended the 
young girl’s funeral. But Joe didn’t 
speak to any one of us. When mother 
sent some home-baked bread and cake 
to the house, as is the small-town cus- 
tom when a neighbor suffers a bereave- 
ment, Joe happened to learn where it 
came from and heaved it out into the 
street. It seems that grief had hardened 
him instead of mellowing him. Mrs. 
Adams confided that Joe had become 
a difficult man with whom to live. 

Our family moved away to Montreal 
for ten years, following my father’s 
railroad activities. During that time 
our home in Vermont was closed and, 
on our family’s part, the old feud was 
forgotten. When father retired, he and 
mother returned to the old home. Mrs. 
Adams was one of several neighbors 
who came over on their first day back 
to help them get settled. But when 
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mother met Joe on the street and ex- 
tended her hand in greeting, she was 
met with the same averted look and 
stubborn silence. His wife urged him, 
one day, in my mother’s presence, to 
bury the hatchet. Joe’s reply was, “I 
said I wouldn’t speak to her again un- 
til the day I die and I meant it.” 

We were all, with the exception of 
mother, amused by the relentless one- 
sided feud. We used to accuse mother 
of lurking near her rose garden so as 
to catch Joe Adams walking by and 
call an unanswered greeting to him. 
We stopped kidding when it became 
evident that mother was really unhap- 
py about it. “Joe shows how much he 
suffered about what I said by the way 
he remembers it,” mother argued. “I 
wouldn’t have hurt his feelings like 
that for the world, and I pay for doing 
so every time he refuses to speak to 

” 
me. 

One day mother was weeding her 
garden when Mrs. Adams ran down 


the street, screaming for her at every 
step. Mother, with her weeding fork 
still in her hand, ran to meet Mrs. 
Adams. “It’s Joe!” Mrs. Adams said. 
“Something awful has happened to 
him.” 

“Call the doctor,” mother called 
back over her shoulder to my sister as 
she ran with Mrs. Adams to the 
Adams’ house. 

Joe was sitting in the chair where 
he had just finished his noonday meal, 
gray of face and gasping for breath. 
As mother came into the room he said 
directly to her, “Help me, Mrs. Cur- 
rier. Help me.” 

Mother reached him as he started to 
pitch forward from his chair and 
caught him, her arms about his shoul- 
ders, breaking the fall. A moment 
later, Joe Adams died in the arms of 
one of his lifelong Catholic neighbors. 
He had kept his word as a Ku Klux 
Klansman. He had not spoken to my 
mother again until the day he died. 


‘i 


Price of a Miracle 


CA Frencuman named Allaume, gored by a bull, was incurably injured. A 
jury awarded him 7,000 livres damages, because, owing to a paralyzed arm 
and a side rotting with gangrene, he could no longer earn his living. 

As Allaume was leaving Lourdes after a pilgrimage to our Lady, his back 
felt as if a red-hot iron had been applied to it, and his paralyzed arm came to 
life. The doctors at home and at Lourdes pronounced his cure complete and 


miraculous. 


When the owner of the offending bull heard of the miracle and found 
that Allaume could work as well as ever, he sued for the return of his money, 
proved his case in court, and the jury awarded him all of his 7,000 livres except 
3,000 francs, Allaume’s actual expense as a result of his injury. 


The Catholic Mirror (Feb. °48). 
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The Sisters of St. Joseph 


By SISTER ANNE CATHERINE, C.S,J. 








[ees Fontbonne, | 
) your attention, please! 
It is your turn tomorrow!” 

To trial tomorrow! To the 
guillotine the next day! From 
the miserable prison of St. 
Didier to the courts of heav- 
en! 

“Thanks be to God!” cried 
Mother St. John Fontbonne. 
She turned from the jailer to 
her two companions, Sisters 


of St. Joseph like herself. 
“Tomorrow will be the 








Our sins have prevented us 
from receiving this great fa- 
vor.” Back to her father’s 
house Mother St. John went, 
little knowing that she was 
|| destined to restore in God’s 
good time her Congregation 
of St. Joseph. 

It is nearly three centuries 
ago that the Congregation of 
St. Joseph was founded in 
France, in the episcopal city 
of Le Puy in Velay. The 
Bishop of Le Puy, Henry de 








most beautiful day of our lives,” they 
said among themselves. “But, oh, our 
clothing! We must prepare it for the 
festive day.” 

With the few coins left to them, the 
Sisters secured from the jailer’s wife 
material for cleaning and patching 
their shabby garments. That done, 
they recited their prayers and quietly 
sang psalms and hymns as they await- 
ed the dawning of the beautiful day 
of their martyrdom. 

But martyrdom was not to crown 
their sufferings. Before their trial could 
be called, Robespierre had fallen. The 
Reign of Terror was over, and the im- 
prisoned Sisters were freed. Their dis- 
appointment was keen. “My Sisters,” 
exclaimed Mother Fontbonne, “we are 
not worthy to die for our holy religion. 


Maupas du Tour, in collaboration with 
a zealous Jesuit missionary, John Peter 
Médaille, on Oct. 15, 1650, formally 
constituted six eager young French- 
women as the first Sisters of St. Joseph. 

The doctrine of the mystical Body 
of Christ was the motivation given to 
the Sisters by their founders. Brought 
into prominence during the late years 
of the Counter Reformation in France, 
the dogma has received great emphasis 
in the 20th century. 

Many influences of the Counter Ref- 
ormation instituted by the Council of 
Trent were at work in the infant Con- 
gregation. The spirit of Ignatius of 
Loyola was there in his Jesuit son, Fa- 
ther Médaille, and in the students of 
Jesuits who were sponsoring the new 
Sisterhood. Hence the Constitutions, 
39 
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although based on the rule of St. Au- 
gustine as elaborated by St. Francis de 
Sales for the Visitandines, yet contain 
certain regulations drawn from the 
Ignatian rule. 

The founding prelate, Bishop de 
Maupas, was the heir of three founders 
of Religious Orders who were leaders 
of the Counter Reformation in ‘his 
country. He had as a youth come un- 
der guidance of St. Vincent de Paul, 
tutor and spiritual director in the fam- 
ily of his mother, Anne of Gondi. 
Likewise, he was intimate with St. 
Francis de Sales, of whom he was the 
first biographer. Finally, he was influ- 
enced by Cardinal Peter de Beérulle, 
founder of the French Oratorians, who 
was foremost among the three in 
preaching and writing on the mystical 
Body of Christ. 

In the opinion of those ecclesiastical 
leaders,. the desperate condition of 
France, ravaged by long religious wars, 
called for a new technique in the apos- 
tolate. Religious women would be em- 
ployed not only in the duties of an 
enclosed convent, but in the moral and 
social reform of the people. 

St. Francis de Sales, bishop of Gene- 
va, had organized the Visitandines in 
1610 with the intention of having them 
actually visit and succor the poor and 
ignorant, but after encountering oppo- 
sition from his fellow churchmen, he 
imposed on his nuns the customary 
enclosure with solemn vows. St. Vin- 
cent de Paul, after years of shrewd 
planning, succeeded in 1633 in form- 
ing his Institute, the Daughters of 
Charity, to carry on the works of mercy 
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in the world outside the cloister. 

So in mid-century, the prelate De 
Maupas and the missioner Médaille set 
up the new company of Sisters devoted 
to active charity, writing into their 
charter that the powerful incentive of 
their life should, be the love of Christ 
and of men as incorporated with Him. 
Especially pointed is the application of 
this doctrine in the concluding section 
of the chapter of their Constitutions, 
“Charity Toward the Neighbor”: 
“The Sisters] shall frequently reflect 
that it is Jesus Christ Himself whom 
they serve and that all those whom 
they assist are members of His mys- 
tical Body; that it is He Himself who 
receives their services and Who on the 
day of judgment will say to them, 
‘Come, ye blessed of My Father, pos- 
sess you the kingdom prepared for you 
from the foundation of the world. For 
I was hungry, and you gave me to 
a ' 

Designating St. Joseph as patron of 
the little community came naturally to 
its sponsors. Devotion to him had re- 
ceived new impetus in France through 
the great Teresa of Avila and her Car- 
melites, and both Bérulle and Francis 
de Sales had become its promoters. 
Their century saw the feast of St. Jo- 
seph, March 19, extended to the entire 
Church. 

As the newly dedicated young wom- 
en began their work they gained the 
confidence of bishop after bishop in 
southern France. But the French Revo- 
lution left only scattered remnants of 
their convents. At least seven Sistets, 
from Le Puy, Privas, and Vernose, 
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were martyred. Many more. suffered 
hardship and imprisonment, like the 
high-souled Mother St. John Font- 
bonne, superior of the convent in Mon- 
istrol in the diocese of Le Puy. 

It was in 1807, 13 years after her re- 
lease from prison, that Mother St. John 
was summoned by Cardinal Joseph 
Fesch, Archbishop of Lyons and uncle 


in Forez, midway between Le Puy 
and Lyons, to reorganize her congre- 
gation in his see. Recruits flocked to 
her side, both dispersed members of 
Religious Orders and young women 
desiring to aid in rebuilding a Chris- 
tian social order in their country. In 
quick succession she erected institu- 
tions for charity and for education, 
first in eastern France and then farther 
afield, so that by her death in 1843 at 
the age of 84, she had established 200 
convents in 13 departments of France. 

As early as 1812 it became evident 
that the original plan of the society 
which allowed each foundation to re- 
main an independent convent should 
be abandoned. Accordingly, the insti- 
tutions in Lyons and its vicinity were 
combined under a unified government 
with Mother St. John Fontbonne as the 
first superior general. 

Thus constituted, Mother Fontbon- 
ne’s Sisters could in her own lifetime 
advance into Corsica and Italy as well 
as the U.S. Then from Lyons and 
others of the St. Joseph convents, Sis- 
ters fared forth into Armenia, Syria, 

Egypt, and Mexico; into Denmark, 
Iceland, Sweden, Norway, Russia, 
Switzerland, Belgium, and Brazil; into 
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of Napoleon, to the city of St. Etienne 
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England, Scotland, and India. In the 
present century the American Sisters 
have further extended the lines, going 
from St. Louis to Hawaii; from Brook- 
lyn to Puerto Rico; from Orange, 
Calif., to the Solomons and Australia; 
and from Baden, Pa., to Hunan, China. 
A Congregation intent on ministering 
to the mystical Body of Christ has 
work awaiting it wherever the mem- 
bers of Christ are to be found. 

Fontbonne, “Good Fountain,” is a 
name cherished by the American Sis- 
ters. They have given it to many of 
their works, to a college in St. Louis, a 
high school in Brooklyn, a grade 
school in Philadelphia, a residence for 
young women in Cincinnati and a 
physical education center in St. Paul. 
It recalls not only Mother St. John who 
sent the first Sisters from Lyons to 
distant St. Louis, but also her nieces, 
Mother Febronie Fontbonne and 
Mother Delphine Fontbonne, who 
were co-founders of this earliest mis- 
sion of the Sisters in America. 

To the banks of the Mississippi river 
the band of six St. Joseph missionaries 
was led in 1836 by the Bishop of St. 
Louis, Joseph Rosati of the Congrega- 
tion of St. Vincent de Paul. A few 
months after their arrival the Sisters 
were ensconced in a log convent in 


‘Carondelet, a small settlement then a 


few miles south of the city proper, but 
now included within. its limits. The 


primitive cabin has been replaced by 
a vast building, French in style, with 
galleries and courtyard, 

Religious women in the U.S., ac- 
cording to the Catholic Directory for 
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1948, number 141,083. Professed Re- 
ligious of the groups of Sisters of St. 
Joseph stemming from Carondelet 
make up almost one-tenth of that num- 
ber, 13,181. This total of more than 
13,000 Sisters, however, is not the com- 
plete roll of the daughters of St. Joseph 
originating from Carondelet, for in 
Canada there are 1,706 more of them. 
In fact, the grand total of St. Joseph’s 
family in the two countries is 16,288, 
for there are now laboring in the U. S. 
and Canada 1,400 additional Sisters of 
St. Joseph who are members of founda- 
tions made later from centers in 
France. They include the Sisters in 
South Berwick, Maine, coming from 
Lyons; in Hartford, Conn., from 
Chambéry, another foundation of 
Mother Fontbonne’s; in St. Augustine, 
Fla., and Fall River, Mass., from Le 
Puy; in New Orleans, La., and Crooks- 
ton, Minn., from Bourg; and in Que- 
bec, Canada, from St. Vallier. 

By the end of their first decade in 
America they had been commissioned 
to staff three institutions in St. Louis. 
Then they embarked on their first ex- 
cursion, to Philadelphia. 

In 1847 the Sisters went to Philadel- 
phia at the request of Bishop Francis 
Patrick Kenrick, brother of their shep- 
herd in St. Louis, Archbishop Peter 
Richard Kenrick. They went to St. 
Paul in 1851 at the invitation of Bishop 
Joseph Cretin, who knew their works 
both in Lyons and St. Louis. They 
migrated to Buffalo in 1854 at the call 
of the Vincentian, Bishop John Timon, 
whose association with them began 
when he accompanied the first Sisters 
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en route from New Orleans to St. 
Louis. 

The rigors of pioneer travel and 
living were endured with Christian 
joy. Of one journey which surpassed 
many others for danger and hardship, 
the Sisters fortunately have a detailed 
record. It was made by Sister Monica 
Corrigan, one of the seven Religious 
who in 1870 at the entreaty of Bishop 
John Baptist Lamy of Santa Fe estab- 
lished the convent in Tucson, Ariz. 
From St. Louis they went by train to 
San Francisco, thence by ocean steamer 
to San Diego. 

Then they began a three-weeks’ 
march of 640 miles inland. A covered 
wagon was their means of transporta- 
tion and usually their dormitory. Often 
they struggled on foot over mountains 
and into canyons and across miles of 
heavy shifting sand. They partook of 
hasty meals off rocks and in stables; 
endured tropical heat, alternated with 
stiffening frost; were at times tortured 
by insects, bent with fatigue, and al- 
most senseless with thirst. Along their 
way were strewn thousands of skele- 
tons of men and beasts who had died 
attempting to traverse the same wil- 
derness. They rejected sincere pro- 
posals of marriage from respectful 
ranchers, and warded off less honor- 
able advances from inebriated pros- 
pectors. They enjoyed heartily the 
amusing aspects of their adventures. 
They never lost courage, for they felt 
secure under the protection of St 
Joseph. 

The party had barely escaped drown- 
ing when it was met by a detachment 
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of U.S. cavalrymen, who escorted it 
across a pass where the Apaches usual- 
ly laid in wait to massacre travelers. 
At last, on Ascension Thursday, May 
26, 1870, the cavalcade neared Tuscon. 
All the population had come out to 
welcome the Sisters. The city was il- 
luminated, its bells were pealing, guns 
and cannon were barking a salute, 
and fireworks were in full play. “At 
each explosion,” the diarist writes of 
one of her companions, “Sister Eu- 
phrasia made the sign of the cross.” 
Before their first quarter-century in 
America was completed, the need for 
centralization of administration, such 
as was met by Mother St. John Font- 
bonne in Lyons, was realized. Accord- 
ingly, each convent established from 
Carondelet was invited in 1860 to send 
delegates to a meeting in St. Louis at 
which plans for a general government 
were considered. The convents repre- 
sented at this conference were organiz- 
ed into three provinces, of St. Louis, 
Mo., of St. Paul, Minn., and of Troy, 
N. Y. The general administration was 
set up in St. Louis, and Sisters resident 
in houses'thus affiliated became known 
as Sisters of St. Joseph of Carondelet. 
Many convents preferred not to en- 
ter this federation. Among them and 
others founded from them are such 
groups as the Sisters of St. Joseph in 
Philadelphia, Brooklyn, and Boston, 
each of which now has a membership 
far exceeding 1,000; and those of Roch- 
ester, N.Y., Springfield, Mass., Kala- 
mazoo, Mich., Concordia, Kan., and 
Toronto, Ontario, with memberships 
exceeding 500. Among the communi- 


ties approaching that number are those 
of Wichita, Kan., Erie, Pa., Cleveland, 
Ohio, Wheeling, W. Va., La Grange, 
Ill., Tipton, Ind., Rutland, Vt., and 
Watertown, N. Y. Thriving groups in 
Canada include those of Hamilton, 
London, Peterborough, Pembroke and 
Sault Ste. Marie, all in Ontario. 

The Carondelet Congregation was 
approved by Pope Pius IX as a Pontif- 
ical Institute in 1867. Other groups of 
the St. Joseph family in America have 
likewise gained this status. The Caron- 
delet Community now has 3,451 pro- 
fessed members. From time to time 
other Communities of St. Joseph’s 
daughters have become affliated with 
this generalate, as for instance, the 
Sisters of St. Joseph of Georgia in 
1922, and those of Idaho in 1925. To 
the three original provinces have been 
added two more—those of Los An- 
geles, Calif., erected in 1878, and of 
Augusta, Ga., in 1922. The St. Joseph 
House of Studies at the Catholic Uni- 
versity, Washington, D.C., and the 
missions of the Sisters in Hawaii are 
interprovincial. 

The Sisters of St. Joseph in America 
are achieving their objective of assist- 
ing the mystical Body of Christ by 
many means, particularly by teaching 
the young, by caring for the sick, and 
by carrying on social work of various 
types. The greater number of them on 
this continent are engaged in schools, 
the majority of which are parish ele- 
mentary schools. Their first parochial 
school, St. Vincent’s church in St. 
Louis, to which the Sisters went in 
1845 at the call of the Vincentian Fa- 
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thers, is still flourishing after 103 years. 

They teach on all levels from pre- 
Their educa- 
colleges, 


school through college. 


tional institutions include 
schools of nursing, many of which are 
of collegiate rank, norm: al schools, high 
parochial, and dio- 


schools, private, 


cesan, commercial and __ industrial 
schools, and conservatories of music. 
They are particularly 


training deaf children to speak and to 


successful in 


follow ordinary school courses. They 
conduct schools in large cities and in 
rural centers. They instruct children 
of all races. From their pioneer days 
they have gone out from their convents 
to gather children for religious instruc- 
tion, and since the inauguration of the 
program of the Confraternity of Chris- 
tian Doctrine, they have co-operated 
on a wide scale with religious vacation 
schools and released-time classes. 
Their alumni, manifestly, are legion, 
some fulfilling high and some fulfill- 
ing lower functions in the Body of 
the Lord. Among the most articulate 
in acknowledging the benefits of their 
schooling are those who in a state of 
perhaps mild intoxication—and this 
happens frequently enough to have 
caused confusion to many a self-effac- 
ing nun—rise in a crowded bus and 
call out, “Here, Sister, take my seat. 
The Sisters made me what I am.” 
The care of the sick claims thou- 
sands of the Sisters. One of their first 
hospitals, dating back to 1853 and the 
oldest in its state, is St. Joseph’s in St. 
Paul, Minn. Sanitaria and homes for 
convalescents are among their kindred 
projects, with one dispensary for in- 
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fants. The Sisters of the hospitals, and 
of late years the nurses they have edu- 
cated, have given a brilliant account of 
themselves in serving the armed forces 
in our country’s wars. 

The Religious of St. Joseph carry on 
social work in other institutions, and 
at times outside of them. They conduct 
numerous child-care homes in the tra- 
dition of their first establishment in 
Le Puy in 1650, which was an orphan- 
age. They manage infant homes and 
day nurseries, settlement houses and 
homes tor working girls. For the aged 
they have many shelters, usually styled 
Houses of Providence. In a few in- 
stances the Sisters direct the household 
affairs of seminaries, 

In their numbers are administrators, 
teachers, writers, artists, nurses, phar- 
macists, technicians in various fields, 
and social workers, as well as sacris- 
tans, Sisters engaged in various kinds 
of housekeeping, and many who spend 
their days in their business offices. 

The Sisters in professional occupa- 
tions undertake their tasks only after 
thorough preparation in recognized 
educational institutions, and in  suc- 
ceeding years seek by constant study 
and investigation to improve their 
work for the Church. 

The religious formation of young 
women who are admitted to St. Jo- 
seph’s convents commences with a 
preliminary period, or postulancy, of 
six months. At the end of that time 
the postulant is clothed with the Reli- 
gious habit, becoming a novice. The 
dress of the Sisters is made quite sim- 
ply of black serge. A soft black veil 
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is worn, with linen covering about the 
face. Often in their history, as in Mex- 
ico today, the Sisters have had to leave 
off their habits and assume the dress 
of the women of the time. 

Now wearing the Religious habit 
and bearing a new name, the novice 
for two years continues her prepara- 
tion. She places herself under the disci- 
pline which will strengthen her in the 
contemplative life. Like the professed 
nun, she spends more than three hours 
daily at Mass and liturgical prayer, 
meditation, vocal prayer, and spiritual 
reading. Ample periods of recreation 
balance the serious work of her day. 
In the second year of her novitiate she 
undertakes academic courses if she is 
to commence or to ‘continue her educa- 
tional or professional training. How- 
ever, no particular educational prepa- 
ration is required of candidates on 
entrance, and those desiring to serve 
Christ in His members in nonprofes- 
sional roles are sincerely welcomed. 

On completing her noviceship, the 
young Religious pronounces tempo- 
rary vows of poverty, chastity, and 
obedience. Then after three more years 
she makes her final profession of sim- 
ple perpetual vows. 

The St. Joseph novitiates through- 
out the country are invariably large. 
There is no doubt that the modern 
Catholic girl finds happiness in the 
Religious life. One novice in the Ca- 
rondelet motherhouse not many weeks 
ago expressed what is a general convic- 
tion among these future apostles. “Am 
I satisfied in the convent? Would you 
be satisfied if you asked your father 


for a dime and he gave you a dollar?” 

However, the apostolate of Religious 
Congregations of women is expanding 
so rapidly that aspirants admitted each 
year are but a fraction of the number 
demanded. In the St. Louis province 
of the Carondelet Sisters there were re- 
ceived in one year alone 36 requests for 
Sisters, just two of which could be ful- 
filled, and those only after long delay. 
Prelates and priests from 14 states, 
three countries of South America, and 
three groups of islands in the Pacific 
had solicited with dramatic earnestness 
for Sisters for schools and orphanages, 
hospitals and dispensaries. 

Among the persistent petitioners is 
a certain zealous bishop who for 30 
years appealed to the Carondelet su- 
periors. At length, a couple of years 
ago, they consented to staff a school 
for him. However, before the time 
arrived for fulfilling their promise, the 
city in which this school is located was 
detached from his see and given to a 
newly formed diocese. Then the bishop 
sent his lamentation to St. Louis, “I 
am as Joseph-less as poor old Jacob 
when his scalawag sons sold his fa- 
vorite child into Egypt.” Shortage of 
Sisters notwithstanding, this new Ja- 
cob received St. Joseph teachers this 
fall for a school within the present 
boundaries of his diocese. 

Little less than such a situation, it 
appears, can secure the services of Sis- 
ters today. As a consequence, Religious 
women, the Sisters of St. Joseph among 
them, are breaking through their tra- 
ditional reserve and publicizing their 
urgent need of recruits. 
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.NE DAY in the summer of Lin- 
H icoln’s assassination, several 
\._/ leading liberals were guests of 
thei? friend Laboulaye at Glatigny. 
One young man was definitely there 
on business. He was an artist from 
Alsace, Auguste Bartholdi, and the 
business was a bust of Laboulaye. It 
was the sculptor who wrote down 
what was said, not one of the journal- 
ists or historians. 

Edouard Rene Lefebvre de Labou- 
laye was in his 50’s, a delicate, olive- 
skinned man. Kindness radiated from 
his beardless face, gentle and eloquent 
under thinning brown hair, which 
smoothly fell onto his neck; the wags 
said that he had “long hair like his 
phrases, the soft collars of his para- 
graphs, the loose and buttoned frock 
coat of his convictions.” Except at din- 





ner, one never saw Laboulaye without 
this frock coat, buttoned up to the chin. 
At first sight, the scholar looked like 
an abbé. He was a member of the’ In- 
stitute, professor of law, businessman, 
popular author, chairman of the 
French Anti-Slavery society,and Amer- 
ica’s most ardent advocate in France. 

Yet above all he admired the free- 
dom to which Americans were born. 
“Fundamentally,” he admitted, “it is 
the English freedom; but in the U.S. 
there are neither noblemen nor Gothic 
forms to conceal it, so it may be seen 
in all its simple grandeur.” 

“The conversation,’ Auguste Bar- 
tholdi recorded, “turned to gratitude 
among nations.” To the sculptor it 
sounded like a theoretical argument. 
He never knew that it concerned per- 
haps the day’s most burning question 
of French foreign policy. Someone said 
there could be no, such thing as grati- 
tude among nations. How about the 
U.S.? 

“The U.S. has more sympathy for 
France than for any other European 
nation.” It was the host speaking. No 
man could slur the Union in Labou- 
laye’s presence without drawing his 
fire. It was an insult to deny that 
America loved France. Laboulaye 
loved America, and he did not believe 
in unrequited affection. 

American sympathy for France, he 
said, was founded not on gratitude but 
on the memory of common thoughts 
and common struggles. The French- 
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men who fought in the U. S. shed their 
blood for the principle they hoped to 
see prevail in France and in the world. 
The first volunteers were sent away 
despite the government; everyone re- 
called the difficulties encountered by 
Lafayette at his departure. 

They said in Paris that M. de Labou- 
laye wore Lafayette’s mantle. He knew 
it, too. “In that fight for independ- 
ence,” he said, “there was not simply 
a service to a friendly nation but a 
fraternity of feelings, a community of 
efforts and emotions; and when hearts 
have beaten together something always 
remains, among nations as among in- 
dividuals, 

“There,” he said, “you have the basis 
of American feeling for the French— 
an indestructible basis. The feeling 
honors the Americans as well as us, 
and if a monument should rise in the 
U.S. as a memorial to their independ- 
ence, I should think it only natural if 
it were built by united effort—a com- 
mon work of both our nations.” 

Monument. 

The word was apt to catch the ear 
of any sculptor. In all the guild, Bar- 
tholdi’s was the best attuned to it. 
Monuments had made him. Auguste 
Bartholdi of Colmar was 31, and al- 
ready a string of his monuments ran 
from his native Alsace to the Pyrenees. 
For years the Salon, the exclusive an- 
nual show of recognized French ar- 
tists, had never been without some 
of his massive statuary. Monuments 
were his line. “And if a monument 
should rise in the U.S... .” 

Railroad engines had tall stacks in 


those days, brass boilers, and asthma. 
The ride back from Versailles gave the 
sculptor time to turn- Laboulaye’s 
words over in his mind. “. . . built by 
united effort, a common work of both 
our nations.” The work of two nations 
could not be a puny thing, lifesize or 
less. It must be colossal; That, too, was 
exactly in Bartholdi’s line. His very 
first monument had defied exhibition 
on the regular premises of the salon. 
Too big for the Palais de ]’Industrie, 
it was relegated to a location outdoors, 
in the Champs Elysées, much to the 
envy of other exhibitors. 

A thought. Unquestionably the 
monument referred to in M. Labou- 
laye’s discourse had to express a 
thought. What thought, for instance? 

The idea which had seemed so ob- 
vious in the professor’s speech proved 
oddly elusive. Bartholdi knew of no 
figure customarily used to represent 
the U.S.; there was no accepted sym- 
bol for the birth of a nation, nor was 
there a goddess of Independence. Of 
course there were great men associated 
with the occasion, Washington, La- 
fayette. 

Bartholdi knew ‘about Lafayette 
from Scheffer, who had painted the 
last portrait of the great marquis. But 
this approach, he feared, would scarce- 
ly do; the monument proposed by La- 
boulaye appeared to call for a more 
general idea, probably political, in line 
with the event to be memorialized. 

Laboulaye’s philosophical  defini- 
tions of liberty, “the Gospel’s daugh- 
ter, the sister of Justice and Mercy, the 
mother of Equality, Abundance and 
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Peace,” thrilled him only as monu- 
mental themes. Bartholdi was willing 
to learn. He studied the rules of free- 
dom with the same diligence he had 
applied to those of artistic success. 

But French wars interrupted the 
thoughts of monuments, the U. S. was 
in turmoil, at this time, over the post- 
Civil-War problems. How would 
America treat France? 

Laboulaye was unworried. The 
American people would stand by the 
young republic whose liberal leaders 
had firmly stood by them. It was not 
easy to shake the professor’s belief that 
America and France were sisters. 

Others were not so sure. Were good 
turns ever remembered? Once again 
at Glatigny a conversation shifted from 
topic to topic, from political gratitude 
to the deplorable effects of Lincoln’s 
murder. The gold medal proposed for 
Lincoln’s widow came up. Its sound- 
ing text had left a bitter taste in liberal 
mouths: “Dedicated by French democ- 
racy ... without veiling the statue of 
liberty ...:" 

The sculptor heard nothing but the 
last words. The earlier discourse had 
struck only Bartholdi as important 
enough to record, but the result of the 
later one was so big that M. Henri 
Martin, the historian, himself pre- 
served it for posterity. It appears that 
Bartholdi offered a suggestion at Gla- 
tigny. He understood that there was a 
great anniversary impending, the cen- 
tennial of the independence of the 
U.S. The gentlemen nodded. They 
knew. Well, would it not be fitting for 
France to contribute something extra 
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special to such an important occasion? 

The audience murmured the French 
equivalent of “Hear, hear.” Some ap- 
plauded, encouraging the sculptor to 
develop his noble thought. He had al- 
ready considered how to realize it. “I 
think it would be well to offer the 
Americans a statue. A statue of lib- 
erty.” 

It would be splendid. What kind of 
statue—proportions and the like? 

“If possible,” he said, “it ought to 
be a statue that can be seen from the 
shores of America to the coast of 
France.” = 

There was laughter, but Bartholdi 
had not finished. He was thinking of 
going overseas, he said, to sell the plan 
to the Americans and ask them to 
share the cost. (He had not forgotten 
the professor’s “common work of 
both nations,” either). He would travel 
at his own expense, but perhaps the 
gentlemen might help with letters of 
recommendation—? 

A six-year-old chance remark be- 
came a project. Laboulaye voiced com- 
mon feelings. “Go to America. Go see 
the country and bring us back your 
impressions. If you find a happy idea, 
one that will rouse public enthusiasm, 
we may take up a subscription in 
France.” 

The voyage had been Bartholdi’s 
first chance in months to gather his 


thoughts. There had been the war; 


the time of restless fretting in Switzer- 
land; Versailles, tense under the guns; 
and Alsace, where thralldom showed 
what freedom was. Now he was to 
portray it for the world to see. But 
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how does freedom look? The question 
baffled even Bartholdi, who thought 
an artist’s work half done with his 
choice of a theme. Hitherto the theme 
seemed to have been neglected. There 
were a few models to lean on. Best 
known was probably “Liberty Guid- 
ing the People” as Delacroix conceived 
her in July, 1830: a half-nude French 
beauty with a Phrygian cap on tum- 
bled locks, mounting a barricade over 
dead bodies. She had set the style, in- 
sofar as one could talk about a style. 
Other painters had scrawled /a Liberté 
under lovely rebels, stormy, embattled 
creatures in violent forward motion. 
But violent forward motion is hard to 
sculpture, and in this case, Bartholdi 
felt, it was not only difficult but out of 
place. No half-nude Fury had been 
lost in Alsace. 

Twelve days out of Le Havre, he 
still faced the unhappy prospect of 
having to sell his statue to the Ameri- 
cans without so much as a rough draw- 
ing. Otherwise he was well prepared. 
He had a stack of letters to important 
people with addresses scattered from 
Boston to San Francisco. He had 
studied guidebooks and maps and had 
marveled at the immensity of the U. S., 
which made France look small, and 
Prussia, France’s conqueror, minute. 
It was a free country, said M. Labou- 
laye, and proved his point by quoting 
from its Constitution; but if you 
looked at the map and visualized the 
giant mountain ranges and prairies as 
big as Europe, if you awoke day after 
day to see nothing but sky and waves, 
you understood that America was a 


free world, a world of its own, com- 
plete in itself and proof against the 
dangers stalking liberty in Europe. 

Upon landing at New York, Au- 
guste Bartholdi did what might have 
been expected of him. He went for 
paper and brush and made a sketch, 
in water colors. The sketch has been 
preserved. It shows a couple of fishing 
smacks and a little ferryboat steam- 
ing away from an islet so small that 
the jagged walls of a fort virtually 
covered it. In the background Manhat- 
tan extends to a misty horizon. The 
Hudson river and a corner of Jersey 
City appear on the left, while the un- 
finished Brooklyn bridge prosaically 
spans the East river to the right. But 
in the center, rising out of the fort into 
the bright sky, there is Liberty. 

She stands on a pedestal consider- 
ably smaller than her later real one, 
too small, in fact, and lifts a torch in 
the familiar gesture. She wears the fa- 
miliar crown of rays and on her left 
arm holds some blurred object, much 
as Michelangelo’s Moses holds the Ta- 
bles of the Law. She is no French 
Liberté, no tyrannicidal revolutionary 
bent on conquest of the future. She is 
the reigning goddess of the land. Long 
past the turmoil of asserting herself, 
calm, unshakable, reassuring, she con- 
veys not so much a sense of deliver- 
ance as one of shelter, of a haven, of 
home. Where she stands freedom is 
safe. 

Critics have since found fault with 
her posture. Her weight, it seems, 
should rest on the advancing foot. Per- 
haps it should. But she is not advanc- 
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ing. She does not need to lead men 
forward to freedom. In her kingdom 
freedom prevails and has long pre- 
vailed; firmly secured, her light merely 
signals to all that here they may enjoy 
it. It was this feeling, this sense of 
security, of belonging, of the bright 
welcome of a protective home, that had 
been lost in the land of the sculptor’s 
birth. His first glimpse of America 
taught him all the lessons in M. Labou- 
laye’s books, and how to convey them 
visibly to future generations. This was 
liberty. Here, where the idea greeted 
him, the symbol ought to greet those 
who came after him. 

Be it ever so small, a finished model 
of a monument will fill any sculptor 
with confidence. Bartholdi unpacked 
his introductory letters and decided to 
call on the New York addresses in 
alphabetical order. The first name was 
Booth—Mary Louise Booth. The ad- 
dress was that of a magazine, Harper's 
Bazaar, which the lady edited. She 
greeted the sculptor with a luminous 
smile and asked about M. Laboulaye 
in perfect French: her grandfather 
was French, she said, and she had 
translated the works of the professor 
and Count Gasparin. Bartholdi was 
impressed. 

Bartholdi went to Washington, and 
a political leader showed him the ut- 
most friendliness and great interest in 
the monument. He stopped over in 
Philadelphia, and an influential pub- 
lisher was equally kind and enthusias- 
tic about the monument. He returned 
to New York and reported to M. La- 
boulaye on the success he had achieved. 
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Bartholdi employed his time very 
well. A knowledge of the U.S. was 
by no means all he brought back. He 
brought sketches and folders filled with 
drawings and water colors, including 
two California landscapes which later 
won him a gold medal at a world’s 
fair. From New York he brought a 
tentative order for the Lafayette statue 
which the French colony wished to 
present to the city. In Philadelphia he 
told the gentlemen of the Union 
league about his portrait bust of La- 
boulaye, their honorary member, and 
they promptly bought it. They also 
invited him to make his home in their 
midst, and to console them for his re- 
fusal he had to design a monumental 
gate for their new park, at a generous 
fee, of course. In fact, about the only 
thing he did not bring back was a 
prospect for his statue. 

Many turbulent months passed. 
While France and Frenchmen argued 
politics, the statue was again forgotten 
until Laboulaye revived the idea, in 
1875. Bartholdi had been working on 
a clay model. 

In August, a Mr. Forney of the U.S. 
came from London to Paris to meet a 
committee set up to promote the light- 
house. The model, two and a half feet 
high, was finished, said the urgent 
birthday invitation. The work would 
be financed by subscriptions; _ lists 
would be circulated soon among’ the 
French republicans and their associates 
in America. The meeting took place 
at Bartholdi’s in the rue Vavin. 

In the week following the “birth- 
day,” the city of Paris donated 2,000 
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francs to the cause. On Nov. 19 a fete 
in the Palais de |’Industrie was held 
under Franco-American Union aus- 
pices. A large painting of the statue 
met the guests before the main en- 
trance to the building in the Champs 
Elysées, which had once been too small 
for Bartholdi’s monument but now 
accommodated enough of Parisian so- 
ciety to make the occasion a distinct 
financial success. 

“Tt is known,” wrote a correspond- 
ent of the Courrier des Etats-Unis, 
“that one generous subscriber, a great 
Parisian merchant, will give all the 
copper needed for the statue. It is a 
trifle of 64,000 francs, the whim of a 
millionaire and patriot.” 

Fourteen thousand — subscription 
blanks went out from 175 rue St. 
Honoré. In 1875, nearly 200,000 francs 
were subscribed. Municipalities emu- 
lated Paris, Le Havre, and Rouen; de- 
partments would not be outdone by 
towns, fetes and expositions served 
their purpose. The money came from 
all over France. Geographically speak- 
ing, the movement became national. 

3igness is its own press agent. Jour- 
nalists flocked to the mammoth work 
of art a. block from the Etoile. They 
puzzled at the plaster cast of a heavy 
siege gun; was it for M. Bartholdi’s 
Lion of Belfort? 

“Mais, monsieur, that is the torch. 
Look at this one-sixteenth scale model. 
There’s your siege gun. See- how it 
tapers? Viewed as high as it will be 
placed, and lighted from above, this 
torch that you can walk inside will 
seem to have: quite ordinary propor- 


tions when assembled with the arm.” 

“And this round bulk—what is 
that?” 

“The elbow, sir. The elbow and part 
of the forearm.” 

“And those five huge rifles?” 

“They’re the fingers. Over there you 
see the hand. It’s finished.” 

The colloquy appeared verbatim in 
Le Gaulois. The reporter found it hard 
to say what was what in this Gargan- 
tuan anatomy. It was stunning in its 
immensity, one of the oddest sculptural 
effects the writer had ever seen. He 
did not waste a word on its idea. Big- 
ness made it news. 

Monduit’s had 20-odd men work 
ten hours a day on the statue. Its 
thumbnail was a foot long. A child 
could stand up in the thumb, M. Eiffel 
had designed a special steel skeleton 
strong enough to defy the worst At- 
lantic storms. 

Americans began to look forward 
to the arrival of the huge statue. A 
brief review of what had already been 
done, stressing the donations made by 
128 French municipalities, led up to 
a statement of what was expected. The 
chosen site had to be made available; 
a pedestal had to be built; when the 
French sent the statue it had to be put 
up. The cost would not exceed $125, 
000. 

Ever present, constantly surveying 
progress and removing snags, was the 
creator in person. From a salesman 
and propagandist Auguste Bartholdi 
had turned into a driver and trouble 
shooter. He set a fast pace; he had to, 
if he meant to keep his latest deadline, 
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the Paris World’s Fair of 1878. Sum- 
mer of 1877 found Liberty’s arm in 
New York, her head finished, and 
work proceeding on the neck and 
shoulders. 

On June 30 sculpture ruled at the 
fair. In the morning the Statue of the 
Republic was unveiled before cheering 
thousands, with Gambetta, Ferry and 
other republican leaders on hand to 
salute the symbol of their victorious 
cause. In the afternoon, with a little 
ceremony and few official blessings, the 
veils were removed from the head of 
the Statue of Liberty. Still, as a free 
attraction set in fine shrubbery be- 
tween two tiny, life-sized models of 
the whole, the giant bust soon became 
a center of interest. In particular it was 
a magnet for tourists from the U.S. 
For over a year now their home-town 
papers had from time to time run 
stories. 

The year 1883 began, another for 
which the statue had been assured of 
completion, the 18th after Laboulaye 
thought it up, the 12th after Bartholdi 
saw it as a vision in the Bay, the 7th 
after the centennial for which it had 
been intended. 

The statue kept rising slowly in 
1883. It could have risen faster and 
actually been finished in that year, but 
the news from America let the French 
make haste slowly. One by one the 
chest, the mighty shoulders, the left 
arm clutching the lawbook inscribed 
“1776” went up. Cranes lifted the head 
which had drawn throngs at the Ex- 
position Universelle and since stood 
waiting in the yard near the Arc de 
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Triomphe, its eyes fixed on a distant 
point above all visitors, riveted to the 
shoulders, it now glanced fixedly at the 
horizon, past gleaming Sacré Coeur, 
above 10,000 metropolitan roofs. The 
right arm with the torch, which had 
graced the Centennial Fair and only 
recently returned from the sidewalk of 
Madison Square, was the last part to 
cover the skeleton. Once it was put in 
place, La Liberté éclairant le monde 
stood out in Paris as no other land- 
mark save the Déme des Invalides did 
in those days before the Eiffel Tower. 

The press had been pontifical or su- 
percilious; now, on May 14, 1883, New 
York read an editorial, “New York’s 
Duty,” that was downright rude in 
tone. “The idea was novel, grand!” it 
said of the coming symbol, “But what 
were the facts? 

“The statue, the noble gift of our 
young sister republic, is ready for us. 
And here, in the commercial metropo- 
lis of the western world, where hun- 
dreds of our citizens reckon their 
wealth by millions, where our mer- 
chants and bankers and brokers are 
spoken of as “princes,” we stand hag- 
gling and begging and scheming in 
order to raise enough money to pro- 
cure a pedestal on which to place the 
statue when it arrives in our harbor. 

“New York ought to blush at this 
humiliating spectacle. A quarter of a 
million dollars only needed for the 
base and pedestal, and the subscrip- 
tions crawling along at a snail’s pace 
with the aid of fairs and theatrical per- 
formances given as for a local charity! 
As the rich citizens of New York have 
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shown such apathy in this matter, let 
the poorer classes move. The World 
offers to receive all sums of $1 and 
upwards that may be sent to its care. 
Let us see if the people have more re- 
spect for the Statue of Liberty and the 
reputation of their city than the mil- 
lionaires and “merchant princes.” 

Americans rubbed their eyes after 
reading this and contributed. Hardly 
a day passed without an editorial, 
hardly a week without a front-page 
item. The contributors were no longer 
listed in a corner of the editorial page. 
They got a page of their own and a 
special vignette with Uncle Sam, hat 
in hand, standing beside a globe which 
bore a radiant Liberty and the legend, 
The “World's” Bartholdi Pedestal 
Fund. 

The statue was unveiled on a rainy 
Thursday in October, 1886. The day 
was bleak, the sky leaden, the ground 
muddy, the drizzle stubborn. But hu- 
man joy has rarely been so bright. 

Auguste Bartholdi alone among 
those present had seen the idea born 
at Glatigny in 1865. He alone had 
played a part at Liberty’s birthday in 
1875. Rochambeau and Noailles, the 
honorary chairmen of that launching, 
were not on hand to see their ship 
come in. Laboulaye was dead. 

Before the world it symbolized the 
nation. Yet when a magazine during 
the war asked GI’s in the Port of Em- 
barkation what they would like to 
know about the monument, the answer 
leading the rest was, “What does it 
stand for?” 

They were not being facetious. They 


were about to sail in blacked-out ships, 
from homes they hoped to return to; to» 
them, assuredly, the Statue stood for 
America. The question was, for what 
America? 

Not long after V-J Day, metropoli- 
tan papers were touched by an Italian 
mother from a mining town in Penn- 
sylvania. In New York for the first 
time in 35 years in this country, Mrs. 
Damato, on the way back from her 
business, asked to be taken past the 
Statue of Liberty. Her business had 
been to smash a champagne bottle on 
the bow of a destroyer-leader named 
for her son, a Marine corporal killed 
in the Pacific when he threw himself 
on a grenade to save his buddies in a 
foxhole. Her other son, a captain in 
the Army Air Forces, had died over 
Germany. 

About the same time a U. S. senator, 
writing to Americans he disapproved 
of, began a letter to another woman of 
Italian stock: “Dear Dago....” 

In New York harbor, proud and un- 
afraid, the statue stands—for what? 

‘ Nobody knows the freedom needed 
five years hence. It may still be free- 
dom from fear, individual, of secret 
police, slave labor, horror camps and 
other works of modern totalitarianism, 
or the general fear of a war to end 
civilization. But any day may change 
that. We never can tell what may seek 
to enslave us tomorrow. The catalogue 
of liberties invariably concludes, “To 
be continued.” 

But freedom is a matter of human 
beings; it always will be as we would 
have others do unto us. Man, to be 
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free as well as to survive in an atomic 
future, may yet have to be his brother’s 
keeper. 

There may be nothing more prac- 
tical in our time than the morality 
of the Sermon on the Mount. There 
may be nothing more sovereign than 
the policy of the good neighbor. 
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There may be nothing un-American 
about Benjamin Franklin’s prayer, 
“God Grant that not only the love of 
Liberty but a thorough knowledge of 
the Rights of Man may pervade all 
the Nations of the Earth, so that a 
philosopher may set his foot anywhere 
and say, ‘This is my country.’ ” 
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Odds against the virus 


Maybe God is the Missing Link 


By V. H. MOTTRAM 








Condensed from the Listener* 


6 Bes popularly accepted statement 
- of the theory of evolution is to the 
effect that the inert, lifeless matter of 
our planet sprang into life under the 
influence of natural forces, and that the 
simple living things so generated, were 
gradually and slowly molded by other 
natural forces into the multitudinous, 
wonderful, delightful, beautiful, intri- 
cate, grotesque, ugly, but always en- 
trancing manifestations of life around 
us. To put it in a particular way, you 
and I are descended from some specks 
of jellylike living material which 
evolved out of inanimate matter some 
1,000 million years ago. 

It is a great theory. It helps enor- 
mously in explaining things we see 

*British Broadcasting Corp., 


about us. It is of the utmost use in bio- 
logical research. It tells the scientist 
where to look for new facts about life, 
where new lines of investigation will 
be profitable, and it is an old theory. 
In the 6th century B.c., a Greek phi- 
losopher, Anaximander, got hold of 
the idea of evolution. But it was Dar- 
win who first put it on the scientific 
map, 90 years ago. He gave the clue to 
the forces which caused life an earth 
to evolve. 

This clue was “the struggle for ex- 
istence and the survival of the fittest.” 
If having a long neck gave an animal 
an advantage over its brothers and sis- 
ters, it would survive more easily and 
have more offspring inheriting long- 


Broadcasting House, London, W.1, England. April 22, 1948. 
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neckedness than the rest. Hence the 
giraffe. 

The biological world leaped at the 
theory, embraced it, hugged it to its 
bosom. The theory shot a blazing shaft 
of light upon all sorts of mysterious 
observations. Thus, in coal there are 
fossil plants which are like the horse- 
tails and club mosses, but on a gigantic 
scale. But there are no fossil flowering 
plants and no fossil insects in coal it- 
self. Yet these mutually useful and 
beneficial living things are found in 
the chalk of Salisbury plain, Dorset 
heights, and elsewhere. Now on all 
reckonings the coal is more ancient 
than the chalk, 100 million years older. 

What better explanation can be 
given than that these giant horsetails 
in passage of time shrank to the size 
of the horsetails growing today, and 
that, in some subsequent days, cousins 
of the plants of the coal age were slow- 
ly changed to flowering plants? And 
that some simple and primitive life 
forms were evolved into insects? Also 
that the struggle for existence forced 
the flowering plants and the insects to 
become helpful to each other? The 
theory worked so well that not only 
did it sweep the world of biology, but 
it crept into all sorts of studies, chem- 
istry and physics, engineering, sociol- 
ogy. We talk not only of the evolution 
of living things but of elements such 
as iron and uranium from hydrogen 
and helium; of the evolution of the 
railway engine and the airplane, for 
instance; even of the evolution of the 
modern state. This is particularly odd, 
I think, in engineering; for the air- 
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plane did not evolve under the influ- 
ence of natural forces. Active human 
intelligences created the airplane, while 
the Darwinian theory implied that no 
active intelligence created the universe 
of living things. Blind forces evolved 
it. The fact is, outside the scientific 
world, and inside it, man wanted to 
get rid of an external creative intelli- 
gence; in other words, to get rid of a 
creative God and to replace Him by 
inanimate matter and undirected force. 
Human thought is apt to get a bit 
above itself. The Greeks had a name 
for it, Hubris, a vice which brought 
Nemesis down on the erring persons. 

But Darwin was a modest man. He 
knew the weak places in his theory. 
He saw the huge gap between inani- 
mate matter and living plants and ani- 
mals. He doubted if we should ever 
bridge it. But his supporters were not 
so modest. They suggested that inani- 
mate chemical elements shaken to- 
gether could give rise to proteins, the 
substances without which life, as we 
know it, is impossible. They called it 
a “fortuitous concourse of atoms,” by 
which they meant that the elements of 
carbon, hydrogen, nitrogen, oxygen 
and sulphur kept on barging into each 
other, combining and re-combining by 
chance, until one day they accidentally 
gave rise to protein. And later people 
said that the complex reactions of pro- 
teins constitute the phenomena which 
we call life. 

Biologists, naturally enough, and 
often with great success, look for miss- 
ing links between the different stages 
of evolution. They have found a whole 
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series of missing links between a dog- 
like ancestor of the horse and horses 
of the present-day; between a pig-like 
ancestor of the elephant and the pres- 
ent-day elephant, and between a mon- 
key-like ancestor and present-day man 
himself, If a missing link could be 
found between inanimate matter and 
living matter, that would be a grand 
feather in the evolutionist cap. And yet 
most biologists have been brought up 
to believe that today by no experiment 
yet known can inanimate matter turn 
into living matter. On the other hand, 
if evolution is true, it must have hap- 
pened somehow or other in the dim 
past, say 1,000 million years ago. And 
modern Darwinians believe that they 
have found the missing links. They are 
the viruses, those obnoxious substances, 
invisible under an ordinary micro- 
scope, which give us colds and influ- 
enza, measles, chicken pox, and infan- 
tile paralysis, and ruin our crops of 
strawberries, raspberries, and tobacco. 
These substances are like proteins in 
their nature. They are crystalline, like 
inanimate matter. They can be stored 
indefinitely in a test tube, like inani- 
mate matter. Yet when inoculated into 
the appropriate animal or plant they 
thrive and multiply like living matter, 
such as yeast, groundsel, and guinea 
pigs. Here, say the neo-Darwinians, 
are the missing links between nonliv- 
ing and living matter. 

By chance, in the past, something 
like these viruses originated. They, be- 
ing protein, showed signs of life. Then 
all life evolved from them: it was all 
chance. Chance enabled life to evolve. 
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Everything, from molecules to man, 
say the neo-Darwinians, can be ex- 
plained by evolution, and that is by 
chance. 

But chance can be _ investigated 
mathematically, even the chance that 
atoms of carbon, hydrogen, nitrogen, 
oxygen, and sulphur run into one an- 
other’s orbits sufficiently often to man- 
ufacture protein. The investigation 
gives queer results. Charles-Eugene 
Guye, Swiss mathematician, has calcu- 
lated the chances of manufacturing a 
single molecule of some simple pro- 
tein-like substance, and also the 
amount of the material which would 
have to be shaken together to do it. 
The probability against proteins “hap- 
pening” is very great indeed. If you 
read in the paper that the odds against 
a horse in for the Derby are 100 to 1 
against, you don’t consider that that 
horse has much chance- of winning. 
But the odds against winning the pro- 
tein stakes are much higher. Not 100 
to 1 against, but 100 multiplied by 
itself 160 times to 1 against. Some odds 
that! Also the amount of material 
necessary to produce that one molecule 
is much greater than the materia! com- 
prising the whole universe. Sextillion 
sextillion sextillion times greater. For 
it to occur on our small planet it would 
need endless years, 10 multiplied by 
itself 243 times in years. But as the 
earth has been inhabitable only 1,000 
million years, it does not seem possible 
that even simple proteins could have 
been manufactured by chance. 

Take another argument. Proteins 
are very individual substances. They 
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are made from long chains, the links 
of which are chemical bodies called 
aminoacids. The way the links are put 
together matters enormously. If put in 
the wrong order they will not sustain 
life, they even act as poisons. When 
you calculate the possible different 
ways in which the links can be put 
together you get simply enormous fig- 
ures. Prof. J. B. Leathes, for example, 
calculated that the links in the chain 
of quite a simple protein could be put 
together in the following huge number 
of ways. Take 10 and multiply it by 
itself 48 times and you get the number: 
1 with 48 noughts after it. Now the 
earth has been cool enough for life 
only (say) a million billion seconds. 
So if chance is to try out all the com- 
binations of aminoacid links to make 
the right proteins, chance has to be 
pretty slippy about it. She would have 
to turn over several billion billion com- 
binations in each second that the earth 
has been cool enough for life to exist. 
All this looks to me to be unlikely, 
even impossible. And the virus pro- 
teins are complicated proteins, which 
consideration makes it all the more 
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unlikely that chance produced them. 

What is the outcome of all this jug- 
gling with astronomical figures? 1. 
It seems highly improbable, most per- 
sons would say impossible; that pro- 
teins were created by the chance colli- 
sions of the necessary elements, even 
given geological time in which to do it. 
2. It looks as though an intelligent 
purposeful mind must have stepped in 
when matter on earth had cooled suf- 
ficiently, and created proteins and en- 
dowed them with life. Even the most 
materialistic mind must admit that the 
case looks strongly against his views. 
And what difference is there between 
saying that a purposive mind created 
living matter on this earth and saying 
in the opening words of St. John’s Gos- 
pel, “In the beginning was the Logos”? 
Not much. But of course to the really 
religious person this postulate, this 
hypothesis of a purposive mind creat- 
ing life, is a cold simulacrum of the 
urgent Reality which he calls God. I 
know. Nonetheless, it seems worth 
while to point out that any scientist 
has difficulty in doing without the idea 
of God. 


all 
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Speaking Francly 


A rrencu valet, violently opposed to capitalism, spent most of his spare time 
attending communist meetings. His employer didn’t approve, but was tolerant, 
for the man was an unusually efficient servant. But then the valet suddenly 
stopped going to the meetings. Asked for an explanation, he said, “At the last 
meeting I attended it was proved that if all the wealth in the country were 
divided equally, the share of each person would be 2,000 francs.” 

“So what?” asked his employer. 

“Well,” replied the valet, “I have 5,000 francs.” 


Cork Evening Echo quoted in the Catholic Voice (Dec. 48). 








When Pachy lowers the boom .... 


Five-Ton Giant of 
the Indian Jungle 


By A. W. SMITH 


Condensed from Indian Horizon* 


BELONGED to a firm whose business 

was to haul teak from the forests 
of Burma and Siam. To bring the logs 
from stump to floating streams we em- 
ployed more than 2,500 elephants, 
worth some $3,750,000. With so great 
an investment in elephants it is not 
surprising that elephant knowledge 
became, to us, a fine science. 

Timber elephants do not lead cap- 
tive lives, but live, in as many respects 
as possible, like wild animals. Because 
of the care bestowed on them, how- 
ever, they are healthier and better look- 
ing than their forest brothers. 

In wild life an elephant will feed for 
18 to 20 hours out of 24. He generally 
moves as he feeds, plucking at leaves. 
He sleeps very little, an hour or two 
at a time. 

A timber elephant works only three 
to four hours daily, during the early 
morning, and only four days a week. 
He is not worked during hot weather. 
But even this amount of work imposes 
a strain on his physique, which is 
counteracted by daily rations of salt 
and the fruit of the tamarind, of which 
he is very fond. He is taken down to 
bathe daily and his side is scrubbed 
with rough bark and coconut husk. 
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During his hours of idleness he is al- 
lowed to wander at will in the jungle, 
attached to a long trailing chain which 
makes an easily recognizable track by 
which he may be followed. Around his 
neck he wears a bell, usually wooden, 
but in the rare instance of a dangerous 
animal a metal warning bell may be 
substituted. 

The age cycle of an elephant’s life 
corresponds to that of humans. A 
youngster is put to work at 16 and 
gains his full development at 25; fe- 
males may carry calves at 18, though 
this is young. The animals are getting 
past work at 65, and they seldom live 
beyond 75. 

The Indian elephant stands eight to 
nine feet at the shoulder and weighs 
about five tons. The males frequently 
have tusks, but this is by no means 
universal, and the finest physical de- 
velopment is reached in tuskless males, 
known in Burma as Aine. Burman and 
Indian riders say that a hine can defeat 
a tusker by passing his trunk under 
one of his adversary’s tusks and over 
the other, and, by applying pressure, 
either throw him or smash a tusk. 
Tuskless males often rule the herd. 

Elephants as a rule are kindly dis- 


58 *262/A, 2nd Church St., R, St. Thomas Mount, Madras, 16, India. Oct. 1, 1948. 
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posed, although infrequently one may 
encounter a “rogue.” Rogues usually 
become so because of old, irritating 
wounds, or because of tusk trouble, 
which is equivalent to violent tooth- 
ache. 

On occasion male elephants get into 
the state called musth. This is caused 
by excessive secretions in certain head 
glands. When an elephant comes on 
musth he has to be tied up and hand 
fed until the attack is over. At liberty, 
he is likely to be dangerous. One of 
our best elephants came on musth, 
broke away, and eluded all attempts 
at recapture. We tried to give him 
opium and hashish by feeding him 
unhusked rice with balls of the drug 
mixed in, but he sorted out the seda- 
tives and ate the rice. We tried to noose 
him without success, and then he went 
on a rampage, practically wrecking a 
village and killing two men. 

One of our British managers took 
up the matter. He trailed the elephant 
for a fortnight. One evening, as he 
approached a clump of trees the ani- 
mal stepped out of them, his tusks 
gleaming. He stood for a moment 
without a sound, and then his head 
went back, his trunk curled up in a 
ball, and he started for the man at a 
pace which one who does not know 
elephants could not credit him. The 
manager quickly raised his rifle, loaded 
with two solid-nickel-jacketed bullets. 

The brain shot is the only stopper, 
but to shoot too soon meant the possi- 
bility of a miss, for an elephant’s brain 
offers a small target. Further, an ele- 
phant with his head up, and his pre- 


cious trunk curled up out of harm’s 
way, presents a nice problem in calcu- 
lation of angles. 

On the elephant came, his feet going 
like the beat of the pistons of a huge 
machine. The ground shook. At 50 
yards the manager fired the first barrel 
with no apparent effect; at 20, the sec- 
ond. Down the elephant went, sliding 
on his forefeet in the dust, his tusks 
plowing the earth in a shower. He 
came to a stop only a foot or two short 
of his objective. 

Elephants, by jungle standards, are 
not keen of sight, scent or hearing. 
Indeed, there is no reason for the ele- 
phant to be on the alert, for he has 
nothing to fear except the occasional 
killing of a calf by a tiger. The herd 
instinct among elephants is so strong 
that it once was responsible for destruc- 
tion of the greater part of a Burma rail- 
way station. A German firm of animal- 
dealers had purchased a baby elephant. 
The animal was put into a car and the 
car shunted into the siding for the 
night. The calf, unused to such treat- 
ment, started to trumpet his little heart 
out. This quickly fetched all the ele- 
phants in the vicinity, who began by 
wrecking the car, and having freed the 
calf, started on the station. 

Most timber-working elephants are 
born into the service. The parents of 
such calves may be two elephants 
working in the same camp, but fre- 
quently the female is visited by a male 
from a wild herd. Two animals form 
a friendship which develops into con- 
stant companionship. They work to- 
gether, and after weeks, possibly 
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months, mating will take place. The 
period of gestation is from 18 to 22 
months. There have been cases in 
which an elephant has walked into 
camp with a newly born calf happily 
at heel, previous to which no one had 
suspected her condition. 

A calf can walk almost as soon as it 
is born. The trunk at first is rudimen- 
tary. The calf sucks with his mouth, 
with the trunk curled back. Contrary 
to common belief, the elephant does 
not drink with his trunk; he takes up 
water in the trunk, and squirts it back 
into his mouth. 

Another source of elephant supply 
is the keddah, a stockade with a wide 
mouth narrowing to a bottle neck, into 
which a herd is driven or into which 
it may wander. Some elephants are 
caught by another method which is a 
test of courage, skill, and endurance. 
A 400-foot rope is made of twisted 
rattan, with a noose at one end. The 
hunter will locate a herd and select the 
young animal he requires. He must be 
isolated from the herd, and infinite 
patience is required. 

Then the real business begins. With- 
out letting the elephant become aware 
of his presence, the hunter must slip 
the noose over one of his elephant’s 
legs when he lifts a foot. But capture 
is not yet complete, for an elephant 
with just a noose around one leg is 
by no means overpowered. A loud 
noise is made behind him and off he 
goes with 400 feet of cane rope trail- 
ing behind him. This terrifies him, 
with the rope catching in trees and 
wearing him down. An elephant may 
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run like this for ten or even 20 hours, 
traveling at ten miles an hour, and the 
hunter must keep on his track the 
whole time to secure him as soon as 
exhaustion overcomes him, An ele- 
phant, no matter how he has been 
caught, is not fit for work for a year, 
and deaths in this period may run 
35%, generally from heart trouble due 
to the strain of being captured. 

It sometimes happens, although it is 
strictly forbidden, that pets are made 
of calves in elephant camps. Those 
often develop into dangerous animals. 
When young they are encouraged to 
play with men, but they soon reach a 
stage when their play ceases to be a 
joke. Allow them to discover their 
absolute physical power over humans, 
and they are a constant danger to those 
who have to handle them. 

The work which elephants perform 
usually consists in dragging teak logs 
to floating streams or cart roads. But 
sometimes there is no trail to the near- 
est stream, and in this case a log slide 
must be made, down which the logs 
are pushed. Elephants learn the me- 
chanics of a slide quickly, and it is a 
pretty sight to see an elephant, after 
being unshackled from a log at the 


top of a slide, pick up and hand his . 


drag chain to his rider, and then line 
up the log with the slide. He gathers 
himself and gives it one push with his 
tusks and trunk possibly following it 
with a kick with a forefoot. He criti- 
cally watches it on its way down the 
slide, only to turn back for another 
as soon as it is properly started. 
Occasionally logs are carted to 
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streams by buffaloes, the elephants be- 
ing used to load the legs into the carts. 
A good tusker can lift a log on his 
tusks, and he is quite capable of put- 
ting it onto a cart, pushing first at one 
end and then at the other. 

When logs jam in a stream in the 
rains, elephants are sent to free them. 
By pushing with the tusks or forehead 
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and pulling with the trunk, working 
shoulder-deep in water, they move the 
key logs, and the whole thing is 
straightened out. 

Men who work with elephants look 
upon them much as a farmer regards 
his horses. And they know them as 
belonging to the kindest and wisest 
members of the animal kingdom. 


Brotherhood week is Feb. 20-27 


Protestant-Catholic Tensions 


By EDWARD J. HEFFRON 


N January, 1948, a group of promi- 
nent Protestants formed an organi- 
zation called Protestants and Other 
Americans United for Separation of 
Church and State, and issued a Mani- 
festo which declared that Catholics are 
“a powerful body committed to a pol- 
icy plainly subversive of religious lib- 
erty as guaranteed by the Constitu- 
tion.” They went on to say that this 
powerful body is seeking to “fracture 
the constitutional principle at one 
point after another,” and that it is 
making “ominous progress in its strat- 
egy of winning for itself a special 
privilege in relation to the state.” 
This is pretty strong language, and 
it implies, moreover, in its use of the 
word strategy and in its whole tone, 
that Catholics are not only up to some 
dirty work but that they are doing it 


consciously. Hence, some Catholics 
find it difficult to avoid the feeling that 
Protestants and Others and all their 
followers must be unmitigated bigots. 

As a Catholic, I can sympathize with 
such thinking, but I nevertheless be- 
lieve it to be mistaken and mischie- 
vous, Maybe the Manifesto-makers, or 
some of them, are bigots; but I know 
intelligent and fair-minded Protestants 
who disagree with them wholeheart- 
edly, and who swear they are in good 
faith. They censure Protestants and 
Others for excess of emotion and ex- 
travagance of language, but firmly 
deny the charge of bigotry. Since this 
position is maintained by able, un- 
prejudiced men, I am prepared to be- 
lieve that there are many thousands 
who share their views, in whole or in 
part, in complete good faith. 
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I do not for a moment contend that 
the misunderstanding is one-sided. I 
am convinced there is a good deal of 
it on both sides. It is for this reason 
that I should like to put the Protestant 
position, as I understand it, in a more 
sympathetic light before my fellow 
Catholics, and, having done that much 
for my Protestant friends, to ask them 
if they will bear with me while I state 
my understanding of the Catholic posi- 
tion on some of the issues that are now 
most hotly debated. 

The fundamental misunderstanding 
has to do with Catholic teaching on 
freedom of religion. Some Protestants 
fear that if the U.S. were to become 
a Catholic country, Catholics would 
deny to others many of the rights and 
privileges they themselves now enjoy 
in a preponderantly non-Catholic coun- 
try. If there is any legitimate basis for 
this fear, one can understand why 
Protestants should go to great lengths 
to see to it that Catholics do not get 
control of the state. 

Catholics must admit that they have 
given Protestants some grounds on 
which to be legitimately apprehensive. 
Responsible Catholic spokesmen have 
been known to say: 1. that only the 
true religion has a right to exist; 2. 
that men are free only to embrace the 
true religion; 3. that the Catholic re- 
ligion is the only true religion; 4. that 
a Catholic state must favor the true 
religion, thus in effect discriminating 
against all others; 5. that if the U.S. 
were to become Catholic, there would 
be some kind of union of Church and 
state, discriminations against non- 
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Catholic churches would ensue, after 
the Ist and 14th Amendments had 
been re-amended. 

However, let us take a further look 
at these points. 1. That only the true 


religion has a right to exist.—This 


must sound pretty inflammatory, com- 
ing from any Catholic, for everyone 
knows what religion he means. But it 
will sound inflammatory only if the 
word right is understood in a sense 
different from that in which it is used. 
I agree that it probably will be so 
understood. In popular usage today I 
suspect that right comes very close to 
meaning “liberty to do any given 
thing.” Thus most people would prob- 
ably insist‘ that they have a right to 
lie or get drunk, provided they are 
willing to take the consequences: that 
they have a right to be wrong. On the 
other hand, when Catholic writers say 
that only the true religion has a right 
to exist they mean right in its original 
sense, in the sense in which Webster 
defines it, “That to which one has 4 
just claim; a power, privilege, or the 
like, vested in one by law.” And they 
mean a right not as against society or 
the state—for no Catholic would be so 
foolish as to deny that Protestants have 
full civil rights in this country to prac- 
tice their religion without let or hin- 
drance—but a right before God; that 
is, “a power, privilege, or the like,” as 
Webster says, vested in one by divine 
law. In this sense it should be possible 
for all who believe in revelation to 
agree that one does not have “a just 
claim,” a God-given “right,” to go 
counter to God’s revelation. One has 
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the power (through God’s gift of free 
will) but not the right; and this irre- 
spective of whether one knows one is 
doing wrong or not. Objectively, that 
is to say, in the order of things as they 
are, wrong is wrong and no one has 
the right to choose it. 

But this truth needs to be comple- 
mented by another, which looks to the 
subjective aspect of things; that is, not 
to what things actually are, in the real 
order, but to what one thinks they are. 
Thus a young savage may be told by 
his parents, elders, rulers, that it is a 
brave and good thing to eat the flesh 
of his enemy. If he honestly believes 
this, and acts accordingly, who of us 
will judge him guilty of sin? Yet it 
remains true that cannibalism is a sin. 
His act is objectively sinful; it is not 
subjectively sinful, that is, a sin for 
him, if he honestly believes he is doing 
right. 

It is in this sense that Catholics 
would say man does not have the right 
to practice cannibalism, or to deviate 
from God’s revealed will in any other 
manner. It is in the same sense that 
Catholic theologians say “only the true 
religion has a right to exist.” A Protes- 
tant who believes that Protestantism 
is the true religion might well say the 
same. As Pope Innocent III said, 
“Whatever is done contrary to con- 
science leads to hell”; and as Cardinal 
Gibbons said, “with Catholics con- 
science is the supreme law, which un- 
der no circumstances can we ever law- 
fully disobey.” 

2. That men are free only to embrace 
the true religion.—This, too, involves 
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a question of semantics. Of course, 
since God has given man free will, He 
has, in that sense, left him free to err. 
This certainly includes the “freedom” - 
to follow one’s conscience, even an er- 
roneous conscience, But when Catholic 
theologians use free in such a context 
as that we are here considering, they 
mean it in a more technical sense, 
something like the sense in which 
Webster defines it; that is, “not subject 
to some particular authority, obliga- 
tion, or restriction.” They are merely 
saying that since God revealed a cer- 
tain way of life for all men (a propo- 
sition which many Protestants would 
approve, though not agreeing with 
Catholics as to which way of life it is), 
all men ought, ideally, to accept it; that 
is, to subject themselves to its “author- 
ity, obligation, or restriction,” as Web- 
ster says. It is in this sense that men 
are not morally free to make a deliber- 
ate choice of a way of life different 
from that which God has prescribed. 
They ought accept it, objectively, 
which means that they ought, subjec- 
tively, only if they see the oughtness 
of it; for it is still true, as Cardinal 
Gibbons said, that “conscience is the 
supreme law” for all men. 

3. That the Catholic religion is the 
only true religion—Anyone who be- 
lieves in the supernatural and who be- 
lieves that God made an intelligible 
revelation to man must admit that 
there can be only one truth. A prin- 
ciple that contradictory things can be 
simultaneously true would be irration- 
al. On this basis, if the Lutheran be- 
lieves that his religion is the faith 
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revealed by God, he must believe it 
to be wholly true: all other faiths, in 
so far as they contradict it, less than 
true. On the basis of evidence that is 
convincing to him, the Catholic be- 
lieves his Church was established by 
Jesus Christ, whom he believes to be 
God; and he furthermore believes that 
Christ promised to be with the Church 
“all days even to the consummation of 
the world” and to see to it that “the 
gates of hell shall not prevail against 
it.” It is not necessarily arrogant of 
him, therefore—though I'll admit he 
sometimes is arrogant about it—to 
hold that the Catholic Church is the 
one true Church. It is a necessary and 
inescapable conclusion from rational, 
which is not to say compulsive, prem- 
ises. Non-Catholics are not expected 
to agree with all this; if they did they 
would be bound in conscience to be- 
come Catholics. 

4. That a Catholic state must favor 
the true religion, thus in effect dis- 
criminating against all others.—This, 
of course, is the opposite of the Amer- 
ican doctrine of separation of Church 
and state. Three of the most celebrated 
personages in the Catholic Church in 
the U.S. have been Cardinal Gibbons, 
Archbishop Ireland and Bishop Eng- 
land. A century ago, Bishop England 
wrote, “I am a devoted enthusiast to 
the liberties and the constitutions of 
our American confederation; there- 
fore, I am irreconcilably inimical to 
every effort to violate their principles 
by disfranchising any portion of our 
citizens under the pretext of their re- 
ligious mistakes.” Cardinal Gibbons 
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wrote, “American Catholics rejoice in 
our separation of Church and state; 
and I can conceive of no combination 
of circumstances likely to arise, which 
should make a union desirable either 
for Church or state.” Archbishop Ire- 
land said, “Violate religious freedom 
against Catholics: our swords are at 
once unsheathed. Violate it in favor of 
Catholics and against non-Catholics: 
no less readily do they leap from the 
scabbard.” 

I would also like to quote from a 
paper read at the meeting of the Amer- 
ican Catholic Theological society in 
Chicago last June, by the well-known 
theologian,~ Father John Courtney 
Murray, S.J. According to the Jesuit 
weekly, America’, Father Murray said 
that “the asserted right of a ‘Catholic 
government to repress heresy rests on, 
and derives from, a concept of the 
power of the Church in temporal mat- 
ters that is indefensible today.” This 
concept, he added, “will not return, 
and should not return to the world 
even if, by the grace of God, religious 
unity should return to the world.” 

If it be remarked that certain Prot- 
estant disabilities do obtain in some so- 
called. Catholic countries today, one 
may point to the Catholic disabilities 
in certain Protestant countries; for 
example, Sweden, where Catholics 
must pay taxes for the maintenance of 
the Lutheran church, but are forbidden 
to be members of the State Council or 
to teach in the state primary schools. 

On the other hand, there is Catholic 
Ireland, where Protestants enjoy full 
religious liberty, where a Protestant 
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was the first elected president. In short, 
one may ‘say, with Cardinal Gibbons, 
“Other countries, other manners; we 
do not believe our system is adapted 
to all countries; we leave it to Church 
and state in other lands to solve their 
problem for their own best interests. 
For ourselves, we thank God we live 
in America, ‘in this happy land of ours’ 
to quote Theodore Roosevelt, ‘where 
liberty and religion are natural allies.’ ” 

5. That if the U.S. were to become 
Catholic, there would be some kind of 
union of Church and state, discrimi- 
nations against non-Catholic churches 
would ensue after the Ist and 14th 
Amendments had been re-amended. 
—One can only admit that this is pos- 
sible; but just as possible, no more so, 
than that at some future time the Prot- 
estant majority might re-amend the 
Constitution and begin practicing legal 
discriminations against Catholics. In- 
deed, one may question whether some 
de facto discriminations do not already 
exist. Some say that no Catholic can 
be elected President. And as F. Ernest 
Johnson has noted, “In addition to say- 
ing to Catholics, as Protestants and 
secularists alike say, that they must 
bear the cost of their sectarian educa- 
tion, shall we also say that if they insist 
on their’ eccentricity they are to be de- 
nied all free welfare services that in- 
volve’ some advantage to their institu- 
tions? If so, how shall we answer the 
charge that separation of Church and 
state is passing over into discrimina- 
tion on grounds of conscience?” 

No Protestant can give any final as- 
surance that his fellow religionists will 


not, in some dim and distant future, 
undertake de jure discriminations 
against Catholics. He can only say that 
Protestants have no present intention 
of doing so. 

But Catholics can say this, too. The 
most official body of Catholic church- 
men in the U. S, is the National Cath- 
olic Welfare Conference. Last January 
the chairman of the NCWC Adminis- 
trative board, Archbishop McNicholas, 
made an official statement in which he 
declared, “We deny absolutely and 
without any qualification that the 
Catholic bishops of the U.S. are seek- 
ing a union of Church and state by 
any endeavors whatsoever, either prox- 
imate or remote. If tomorrow Catho- 
lics constituted a majority of our coun- 
try, they would not seek a union of 
Church and state. They would then, as 
now, uphold the Constitution and all 
its amendments.” 

As late as last June, an official of this 
organization, speaking on the nation- 
wide radio program conducted by one 
of the departments of NCWC, spelled 
the matter out even more clearly. He 
said, “Too often today we consider 
ourselves tolerant when we are merely 
indifferent or apathetic. Thus, many 
persons might say, ‘After all, religious 
difference is not important.’ While this 
sounds plausible to many, it is not real 
religious tolerance. Thus, a member of 
a certain faith might reply, ‘If God has 
revealed laws of belief and of conduct, 
I must humbly submit to His will. If 
I believe a truth on the basis of divine 
revelation, I must consider any con- 
trary statement to be wrong. I will dis- 
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agree with others who do not think 
the same way I do. But at the same 
time, I will respect their right to fol- 
low their own conscience and convic- 
tions.’ This is genuine tolerance.” 

In a statement issued on Nov. 20, 
the Catholic archbishops and bishops 
of the U.S., including specifically the 
four cardinals, declared, “There should 
be a reaffirmation of our original 
American tradition of free cooperation 
between government and religious 
bodies, involving no special privilege 
to any group and no restriction on the 
religious liberty of any citizen. We 
solemnly disclaim any intent or desire 
to alter this prudent and fair American 
policy of government.” 

In an article in Collier’s for Nov. 27, 
Cardinal Spellman wrote, “Thousands 
of our sons lie coffinless beneath the 
seas and in graves in the soil of alien 
lands. Our martyrs, living and dead, 
fought each day’s fight with one 
thought and hope, to come home to 


America. Why? Because to each one, 
America meant the freedom to live, 
love and learn, to work and to worship 
the way his conscience taught.” 

I would like to say one final word 
on this whole issue. For Protestants 
and Catholics to quarrel about what 
our respective fellow religionists do in 
other countries, or to fall out over con- 
jectures as to what our respective des- 
cendants may do centuries hence, is 
about as senseless as to fight over what 
our respective ancestors did to one an- 
other centuries ago. The American 
experiment was launched precisely for 
the purpose, among others, of getting 
away from such “sectarian warfare,” 
and its ultimate success or failure will 
be largely determined by the measure 
in which that purpose: is fulfilled. As 
Father Cronin said in the Catholic 
Hour address quoted above, “It is the 
duty of this generation of Americans 
to show the world that free men can 
live together in peace and harmony.” 








Problem 


A Sunpay-ScHoot teacher was visiting an orphanage, and the children 
were each reciting their prayers for him to hear. One little boy, who had 
previously been at a Catholic school, after finishing the Our Father began 
the Hail Mary. “No, no!” said the teacher. “We don’t have to hear about 
her—go on to the Creed.” The little boy did so, but stopped suddenly when 
he came to “born of the . . .” and said, “Here she comes again—what 
shall I do now, sir?” 

From Catechism Stories by F. H. Drinkwater (Newman Book Shop: 1948). 


Solution 


A seavrirvt and sensible prayer which can be recommended to everybody 
is the following from an anonymous author: “God grant me serenity to accept 
things I cannot change, courage to change things I can, and wisdom to know 
the difference.” The Father Mathew Record (Oct. 48). 














n THE New York office of the 
| 5 | U.S. Weather bureau, the influ- 


( J ential meteorologist himself, Di- 
rector Benjamin Parry, keeps one ear 
cocked, as he has for the last ten years, 
to the more than 900 calls that pour 
in daily over a four-line switchboard 
right at his office door. The callers 
want the answers to ‘weather problems 
that affect the lives and fortunes of 
people everywhere. 

From the hail-menaced wax bego- 
nias of an old lady on Staten Island to 
a big steamship company’s worry about 
2,000 extra dinners on a fogbound 
liner just beyond New York harbor, 
the head of America’s information 
storm center faces the “new look” in 
weather with the calm smile 45 years 
at the game have given him. For busi- 
ness’ growing awareness of the tricks 
weather can play has taken his job out 
of the cobwebs and comic strips. It has 
made him a man of fabulous, if some- 
times amusing, interests. 

A printer in Karachi, India, wants 
to know how humidity there will af- 
fect four-color printing processes. A 
builder in Stockholm, Sweden, asks 
Parry to figure out the minimum thick- 
ness he can get away with in erecting 


Rubbers and real estate 


The Busy Weatherman 
By JAMES C. G. CONNIFF 


Condensed from Columbia* 


a hotel to withstand the Swedish win- 
ter. They get their answers in record 
time. 

A chewing-gum manufacturer was 
losing sleep over the proper way to 
wrap his product for marketing along 
the Persian gulf. Return mail brought 
him full details on humidity fluctua- 
tions in the earth’s hotbox. Young la- 
dies on Parry’s staff of 28 were disap- 
pointed when, after several weeks, no 
chewing-gum samples came in return 
for the favor. 

The advertising representative of a 
Peruvian Panama-hat dealer wanted 
to know during a particularly bitter 
April whether Chicago could be count- 
ed on for straw-hat weather by early 
July. In the same mail came an ur- 
gent request for assurance that a man- 
ufacturer of men’s flannel pajamas 
would be able to extend his sales 
campaign in the Windy City at least 
through June. All Parry can do is sup- 
ply figures-on Chicago temperatures 
as far back as 1871, when Weather- 
bureau records begin, make a few sug- 
gestions, and let the boys decide for 
themselves. Weather forecasting, at 
present, can’t answer for anything 
more than five days ahead. 

Three minutes after the weather- 


*45 Wall St., New Haven, Conn. December, 1948. 67 
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man had dealt courteously with a sweet 
little spinster who called from West- 
port, Conn., to make sure her Persian 
cat would be safe from hailstones if 
she let him out that night (Aug. 10!) 
the switchboard again required his 
personal attention. A vast bakery 
chain, which called early that morn- 
ing, called again for a re-check on to- 
morrow’s weather. They have their 
“dry mix” ready now. Is Parry sure 
it'll be fair? If he won’t even say prob- 
ably, they'll pass word along to the 
bakers to hold in reserve as much as 
40% of the mix, depending on how 
long the rain may be expected to last. 
The smaller quantity, moistened and 
prepared for baking, has been calcu- 
lated almost to the loaf to provide for 
the rain-diminished demands of a 
great city like New York. Housewives, 
bakers have learned through expensive 
oversupply, just don’t get out to the 
store in wet weather. 

But railway terminal bakeshops are, 
on rainy days, deliberately overstocked 
with cakes and breadstuffs. This, the 
result of careful surveys in which the 
Weather bureau has shared intimately, 
is a tribute to milady’s genius. For it 
fits smoothly into the telephone call to 
lord-and-master’s office reminding him 
that on his way home tonight he is to 
bring home, not only the bacon, but 
also the bread and cake. 

From the scientifically equipped 
government observation post overlook- 
ing New York harbor, a daily mimeo- 
graphed report correlated with data 
from 300 other weather _ stations 
throughout the continent and addi- 


February 


tional posts all over the world, goes 
forth to more than 1,000 major indus- 
trial subscribers. Free, it enables them 
to glean an advance idea of fog, rain, 
sleet, early frosts or too much sunshine 
that may snarl or expedite deals in- 
volving millions of dollars, hundreds 
of thousands of workers and food, fuel, 
and medical supplies for nations. 
Every afternoon a direct broadcast of 
tomorrow’s skies is relayed from the 
Weather bureau over national net- 
works. Besides all this, a recording 
tape which is changed hourly, if need 
be, supplies prospects of fair or foul 
weather to another 50,000 lesser New 
Yorkers who want the information 
badly enough to spend a nickel on a 
call to WEather 6-1212. During the 
Big Snow of 1947, that weary number 
recorded for Dec. 26 a phenomenal 
114,000 calls, 

What’s the result? If a tindery dry 
spell is slated to continue, the transfer 
of shiploads of high-octane gasoline 
from refinery tanks in New Jersey may 
be put off. Heavy industries planning 
to fire a particularly sooty job will, 
believe it or not, wait till the wind 
shifts so as not to smear the neighbor’s 
wash. Tropical fruit shippers will get 
the stuff out of freight yards faster if 
a hot spell is due. The important thing 
is that everybody concerned will, with 
Parry’s help, be able to plan in advance 
and save money, men, time and ma- 
terials. 

Even lives are sometimes at stake. 
Dramatically, a surgeon phoned Party 
one sweltering summer day, told him 
that a patient in need of surgery with- 
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in 48 hours was in too weakened a 
condition to stand postoperative shock 
during such high temperatures. Was 
there any chance of a letup? Parry 
called him back within the hour and 
heard his sigh of relief at word that 
the heat wave was due to break inside 
of 36 hours. “And,” says Parry fervent- 
ly, “it did, thank God.” 

During the recent war, when his 
job was a 24-hour stint of supplying 
endless convoys with North Atlantic 
weather schedules, parrying anony- 
mous seekers of top-secret weather 
data, and warning ammunition ships 
forming for convoy to put out more 
anchors as the wind rose lest they run 
aground and destroy coastal cities, the 
Navy innocently added another gray 
hair to Parry’s iron thatch. The sabo- 
taged Normandie, righted and towed 
to Brooklyn for an engineering survey, 
was docked in a place where 40-mile 
gales have a habit of roaring in with- 
out much warning. The minute Parry 
learned of it he grabbed the phone and 
began barking orders to the admirals. 
“Increase your number of restraining 
hawsers by 100% at once,” he crackled. 
“Winds of gale intensity are due with- 
in six hours. She'll capsize on you 
again if you don’t.” The Normandie 
wound up as scrap anyway, of course, 
but a lot of gold braid still talks about 
the quarterdeck bellow of a mild me- 
teorologist in Manhattan. 

While his knowledge has sometimes 
been hard put to it to solve rare prob- 
lems, Director Parry is proud of never 
having failed to help out at least to 
some extent. Unless historical records 


are available, he will not, of course, 
attempt to estimate the mean precipita- 
tion during the Battle of Hastings in 
1066 a.p. But an architect who felt that 
knowing the precise angles of the sun’s 
rays across the pyramids when they 
were built would help him plot a 
movie star’s new ranch house for maxi- 
mum sunshine intake, went away with 
a pretty close estimate, though it could 
be that Parry had his tongue in his 
cheek. 

The weatherman has been caught 
up in the rip tide of the times and finds 
much content in his labors. What was 
once the exclusive concern, profession- 
ally, of meteorologists and sea captains, 
has been invaded heavily not only by 
airmen, whom Parry now renders spe- 
cial service as a matter of course, but 
by baseball fans and ball-park owners, 
maple-sugar growers and seed ship- 
pers, big truck gardeners in the East 
and the men who run the titanic 
harvesting combines in the West. 

And also by a little boy in Lynd- 
hurst, N. J. 

He lives right down the street from 
Parry. To him, the weatherman is a 
demigod and never makes mistakes. 
Parry often wishes there were more 
people like the little boy, even though 
the price of adoration comes high. For 
no matter what the local paper says 
about the weather, the little boy 
watches for Parry. And the weather- 
man shrinks down inside his high, 
old-fashioned collar as the shrill glad 
cry rings out, “But there goes Mr. 
Parry, mother, and he doesn’t have Ais 
rubbers on!” 
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! Speech from beyond 
9 I 
Theresa Neumann’s ; 
j ° } 
_ Xenoglossie | 
} ; 
; By ARNOLD LUNN 


Condensed from the 
( Catholic Times* 
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See ee re 


gf Sa NEUMANN, a peasant woman of 
Konnersreuth, in Bavaria, Germany, except 
for reception of the Blessed Sacrament, has 
eaten no food since 1927; she bears the stig- 
mata, the wounds of Christ, in her body and 
periodically has mystical experiences in which 
she re-enacts the Passion of Christ, speaking 
out dialogues in the languages used at the 
time and place of the Passion. Skeptics of the 
supernatural have tried unsuccessfully to ex- 
plain the stigmata as symptoms of a rare 
disease, the fasting by fraud, and the mystical 
experiences as hysteria. Arnold Lunn here ob- 
viates any explanation by thought transfer- 
ence. of her speaking the ancient languages. 

His article is based on statements taken from 
a book, Mystical Phenomena in the Life of 
Theresa Neumann, by Archbishop Josef Teo- 
dowicz of Lemberg. 


xr. Geriicu and Dr. Bauer, pro- 
‘4 / fessors of Aramaic, have testified 
to Theresa’s mystical command of 
Aramaic. Gerlich came to Konners- 
reuth to expose what he believed to be 
“this Catholic fraud.” He was a Prot- 
estant at the time, almost an atheist, 
but the transparent sanctity of this sim- 
ple Bavarian woman disarmed him. 
Theresa not only spoke Hebrew and 
the Aramaic which was the common 


speech in Palestine at the time of our 
Lord but also Latin and Greek in 
which she distinguished the various 
dialects. Thus in the case of the trial 
of St. Lawrence she noted that he 
spoke his Latin differently from the 
praetor. 

Dr. Gerlich declared under oath 
that she made an exact distinction be- 
tween Hebrew and Aramaic. Now, the 
Aramaic texts were written without 
the vowel signs, with the result that 
the same arrangement of consonants 
sometimes permits two interpretations. 
Thus Theresa heard in ecstasy the 
words on the cross as as-che (I thirst), 
which is correct Aramaic, although 
scholars* had hitherto preferred the 
equally correct sachena. 

If these phenomena could be ex- 
plained by suggestion or thought trans- 
ference why did not Theresa use the 
word hitherto universally accepted by 
scholars? Where did she get the cor- 
rect but unexpected as-che? 

Baron von Aretin, another Aramaic 
scholar, writes, “The repetition of Ara- 
maic made by Resl (Theresa) in a nor- 
mal state is, in spite of its many gaps, 
so exact that my comrade is able to 
distinguish the Galilean dialect of 
Peter from the purer Judaic speech of 
Caiphas.” 

Again and again Theresa surprises 
Aramaic scholars, as, for instance, add- 
ing a duosyllabic Aramaic suffix to a 
word which the scholar who was pres- 
ent had completely forgotten. Profes- 
sor Wutz, another scholar, insisted that 
Peter’s peculiarity of speech was im- 


70 *173/5 Fleet St., London, E.C. 4. Nov. 26, 1948. 
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mediately evident when Theresa re- 
peated his words. 

“IT recognize this Aramaic peculiar- 
ity,” said the professor, “in two char- 
acteristics. Peter makes the sound of 
u like an 0, ko instead of ku or mano 
instead of manu. Peter also has a hor- 
rible pronunciation of his consonants 
and gutturals.” 

Sometimes Theresa attributes to the 
disciples words which are not the Ara- 
maic known to scholars, forms which 
they had not suspected but which on 
investigation are discovered to be Ara- 
maic corruptions. 

It is known that in Aramaic, words 
borrowed from Greek lost their aspira- 
tion in ch. Thus the Greek machaira 
which is used by St. Luke for sword 
in his Gospel (xxii, 49) is reproduced 
by Theresa as magera, which is the ex- 
act form that this Greek word would 
assume had it been adopted in Ara- 
maic. But how could a simple Bavari- 
an woman guess that? Nobody prior 
to Theresa had represented the indig- 
nant disciples exclaiming as they saw 
the traitor coming, “Magera aisebna 
gannaba, gannaba magera aisehuba” 
(“A sword. Down, devi! of a fellow, 
thief! Thief, a sword, down, devil of 
a fellow”). These words are not found 
in the Gospel. 

Professor Bauer, who is not a Cath- 
olic, and Professor Wessely, who is not 
a Christian, have both declared that 
suggestion is no explanation. “Nobody 
can suggest what he himself does not 
know. Nobody could have conveyed to 
Theresa that sort of Aramaic phrases 
which the linguistic scholars, the ex- 


perts in Aramaic, themselves did not 
know.” Again, “A further difficulty 
for the suggestion theory is the fact 
that part of the words on the cross are 
given in a form that differs completely 
from those composed by Dalman and 
naturally would be those suggested by 
Wutz, but which at the same time are 
correct Aramaic.” 

Spiritualists would explain the phe- 
nomena by the hypothesis that Theresa 
is a medium through whom the apos- 
tles and others communicate, and 
would cite various cases of xenoglos- 
sie, that is, speech in strange languages. 
Some of these cases are well authenti- 
cated, and the Catholic feels no need 
to deny them. 

All that he claims is that such cases 
demonstrate the operation of a discar- 
nate entity working through a human’ 
medium, and leave open the question 
as to whether the discarnate entity is 
divine or satanic. Benedict XIV noted 
the marks of the false charisma of 
languages, and though the interpreta- 
tion of any particular case of xenoglos- 
sie may be controversial, the abundant 
evidence for this phenomenon is in- 
explicable within the framework of the 
materialistic philosophy. 

And to those who have studied, as 
I have studied not only in books but 
in actual seances, the character and 
career of famous mediums, the con- 
trast between the records of a Theresa 
Neumann and the lives and character 
of spiritualistic mediums is all the evi- 
dence that we need to confirm our 6wn 
faith in the Catholic interpretation of 
such phenomena. 








Knock Loch Ness less 


of the Seas 


By WILLY LEY = 


iis story of the Great Unknown of 
the Seas begins somewhere in the 
cold waters off the northern Norweg- 
ian coast. Hardy Norse fishermen 
knew that the sea serpent stuck its 
small head and long neck out of the 
water of the fjords and the boulder- 
dotted coastal waters between the 
mainland and the open sea. And, they 
said, its appearance was an evil omen. 
When the fiery eyes of the sea serpent 
shone through the mist and spray, trag- 
ic news was sure to follow. 

There have been sea captains who 
did their best to get an accurate im- 
pression of size, shape, and probable 
nature of the animal, and who did not 
hesitate to report what they had seen 
and to enter their observations in their 
logbooks. But they gained nothing by 
doing so but ridicule; in fact, they 
sometimes risked their positions for so 
simple and basic an emotion as love 
for truth. 

The first professional zoologist who 
had the courage to come out openly 
was Prof. A. C. Oudemans, director of 
a zoological park in Holland and 
member of the Royal Dutch Zoological 
society. In 1892 he published a 592- 


*The Lungfish, the Dodo, and the Unicorn. Copyright 1941, 1948, by Willy Ley. Reprinted 
with permission of the Viking Press, 18 E. 48th St., New York City, 17. 361 pp. $3.75. 
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Condensed chapter of a book* 





page book which contained 200 reports 
of encounters with this unknown ani- 
mal. At least half are sincere, trust- 
worthy reports of observations made 
by men who grew up on or near the 
sea and who could, even in bad weath- 
er, tell the difference between shark, 
seal, whale, and something else. 

One of the favorite explanations of 
many people is that the sea serpent is 
only an optical illusion caused by a 
school of dolphins or porpoises. They 
say that ten dolphins leaping one be- 
hind another may well give the im- 
pression of being ten coils of one large 
black serpent winding through the 
waves. This theory has two weakness. 
es. It assumes, 1. that old salts do not 
recognize porpoises, and 2. that the 
reports describe a gigantic snake. But 
they do not, although they use the 
word, 

The earliest eyewitness was a priest, 
Hans Egede, “the Apostle of Green- 
land,” who sailed from his native Nor- 
way in 1740. His journal entry reads, 
“Anno 1734. July. On the 6th ap 
peared a very terrible sea monstet, 
which raised itself so high above the 
water that its head reached our mai 
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top. It had a long sharp snout, and 
blew like a whale, had broad large 
flippers; and the body was, as it were, 
covered with a hard skin; and it was 
very wrinkled and uneven on its skin; 
moreover the lower part was formed 
like a snake, and when it went under 


water again, it cast itself backwards 


and in so doing it raised its tail above 
the water, a whole shiplength from its 
body. That evening we had very bad 
weather.” 

Hans Egede’s story is perfectly clear. 
An animal with a large body and long 
neck (reaching to a height of about 30 
feet), with large flippers, of which two 
were seen, is biologically possible. 

The very next eyewitness report 
dates from near the end of August, 
1745. Commandant von Ferry was 
traveling in a small sailing vessel from 
Trondheim to Molde, along the coast 
of Norway. The day was very hot, the 
sea smooth as a mirror, and the air 
completely calm. When they were still 
about a mile from Molde, he says, “I 
heard a kind of murmuring voice from 
amongst the men at the oars, who were 
eight in number, and observed that the 
man at the helm kept off from the land. 
Upon this I inquired what was the 
matter, and was informed that there 
was a sea serpent ahead of us. I then 
ordered the helmsman to keep the land 
again, and to come up with the crea- 
ture, of which I had heard so many 
stories. Though the fellows were under 
some apprehensions, they were obliged 
to obey my orders. In the meantime 
the sea snake passed by us, and we 
were obliged to turn the vessel about 


in order to get nearer to it. As the 
snake swam faster than we could row, 
I took my gun, which was loaded with 
small shot, and fired at it; on this it 
immediately plunged under water. We 
rowed to the place where it sank down 
(which in the calm might be easily 
observed) and lay upon our oars, 
thinking it would come up again to 
the surface; however, it did not. Where 
the snake plunged down, the water ap- 
peared thick and red; perhaps the 
small shot might have wounded it, the 
distance being very little.” 

Nothing happened. The animal, up- 
on attack, simply disappeared under 
the sea. 

A book entitled New England Sea 
Serpent of 1817 reports activities of sea 
serpents in Massachusetts bay, especial- 
ly the harbor of Gloucester; and inves- 
tigation was handled very expertly by 
the Linnaean society of Boston. Rules 
guided its research: it would examine 
only persons who claimed to have seen 
the creature; who gave their testimony 
in writing, and who answered 25 ques- 
tions prepared by the committee. One 
testified, “I, Solomon Allen 3d, of 
Gloucester, in the County of Essex, 
ship master, depose and say; that I 
have seen a strange marine animal, 
that I believe to be a serpent, in the 
harbor of said Gloucester. 

“I should judge him to be between 
80 and 90 feet in length, and about the 
size of a half-barrel, apparently having 
joints from his head to his tail. I was 
about 150 yards from him, when I 
judged him to be of the size of a half- 
barrel. His head formed something 
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like the head of the rattle snake, but 
nearly as large as the head of a horse. 
When he moved on the surface of the 
water, his motion was slow, at times 
playing about in circles, and sometimes 
moving nearly straight forward. When 
he disappeared, he apparently sunk 
down, and would next appear at 200 
yards from where he disappeared, in 
two minutes. His color was a dark 
brown, and I did not discover any 
spots upon him.” 

The Daedalus, Aug. 6, 1848. under 
Capt. Peter M’Quhae, returning from 
East Indian waters had reached a point 
in the South Atlantic somewhere be- 
tween the Cape of Good Hope and the 
island of St. Helena. Its evidence is on 
official British stationery. “The object 
was discovered to be an enormous ser- 
pent, with head and shoulders kept 
about four feet constantly above the 
surface of the sea. The diameter of the 
serpent was about 15 or 16 inches be- 
hind the head, which was, without any 
doubt, that of a snake, and it was 
never, during the 20 minutes that it 
continued in sight of our glasses, once 
below the surface of the water; its color 
a dark brown, with yellowish white 
about the throat. It had no fins, but 
something like a mane of a horse, or 


rather a bunch of seaweed, washed. 


about its back. It was seen by the quar- 
termaster, the boatswain’s mate, and 
the man at the wheel, in addition to 
myself and officers above mentioned.” 

Another published report is that of 
the Royal Saxon. The animal was seen 
in 1829 by the captain of that ship and 
by a surgeon of the Nagpore Sub- 
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sidiary Force, and by a number of 
other persons on deck. “The serpent 
passed within 35 yards of the ship 
without altering its course in the least; 
but as it came right abreast of us, it 
slowly turned its head towards us.” 

Another observation was made on 
May 15, 1833, by five officers on a fish- 
ing trip about 20 miles off Halifax. “At 
the distance of from 150 to 200 yards 
on our starboard bow, we saw the head 
and neck of some denizen of the deep, 
precisely like those of a common snake, 
in the act of swimming, the head so 
far elevated and thrown forward by 
the curve of the neck as to enable us 
to see the water under and beyond it. 
The creature passed, leaving a regular 
wake. There could be no mistake, no 
delusion.” 

Capt. George Hope of H.M.S. Fly 
encountered his sea serpent in the Gulf 
of California in 1849. Through per- 
fectly calm and transparent water he 
saw a large animal moving along the 
bottom. It had the head and general 
shape of an alligator, but differed in 
two important features. The neck was 
much longer than that of an alligator, 
and instead of having four legs the 
creature displayed four large flippers 
that moved like those of the large ma- 
rine turtles. Captain Hope saw dis- 
tinctly that the front flippers were 
much larger than the hind ones, which 
was to be expected of an animal that 
swims by means of flippers. 

Some of the observations, which 
antedated the Daedalus sea serpent, 
were not published until Captain 
M’Quhae “broke the ice.” But there 
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was no dearth of new encounters after 
the Daedalus adventure. On Dec. 31, 
1848, for instance, H.M.S. Plumper 
fell in with such an animal west of 
Oporto. Again, on March 30, 1856, the 
captain and a few passengers of the 
Imogen observed one in the English 
Channel for about 40 minutes. Capt. 
G. H. Harrington of the Castilian re- 
ported sighting one in the Atlantic 
ocean, ten miles northeast of St. Hele- 
na, on Dec. 12, 1857. In August, 1872, 
the Revd. John Macrae and Revd. Da- 
vid Twopenny on a sailing trip from 
Glenelg to Loch Hourn observed a sea 
serpent from their boat in the Sound 
of Sleat on the west coast of Scotland, 
and for several days many other per- 
sons saw it from various points along 
the shores of Loch Hourn. 

A summary of the general shape of 
the creature may be gathered from the 
observations. Captain Hope presented 
the first and most precise description: 
an animal of the “general shape of an 
alligator,” but with a neck “much 
longer than that of an alligator,” and 
four large flippers instead of legs. None 
of the other reports contains elements 
that contradict this description. 

The reports mentioning color agree 
that the back was dark while the belly 
and the underside were generally de- 
scribed as light. This coloration is also 
what might be expected from a marine 
animal. The majority of observations 
agree on a total length of 60 to 80 feet, 
and only a few mention larger figures. 
The average is comparable to measure- 
ments of a large whale. 

The sea serpent is decidedly not a 


fish and it also is certainly not an am- 
phibian. Amphibians do not live in 
salt water, and there exists no fossil 
evidence that they ever did. 

The vast majority of scientists who 
gave the sea serpent “the benefit of 
the doubt,” decided that in all proba- 
bility it would be a reptile. They had 
a plausible theory. About 80 million 
years ago, during the Cretaceous pe- 


" riod, which coincides with the last part 


of the Age of Reptiles, there was no 
lack of sea reptiles. 

The name of Mosasaurus was be- 
stowed in 1770 upon fossil remains 
found on the slope of the Petersberg, 
near Maastricht in the Netherlands, on 
the banks of the river Meuse. Prof. A. 
C. Oudemans in 1893 took the inevi- 
table step of “inventing” an animal to 
fit the cross section of the descriptions 
rendered by eyewitnesses of the sea 
serpent. He drew a picture with flip- 
pers instead of legs, and announced 
that such an animal could account for 
almost every report. 

Only two months afterward a re- 
port from the S.S. Umfuli gloriously 
confirmed his contentions in its log. 
“Sighted and passed about 500 yards 
from ship a Monster Fish of the Ser- 
pent shape, about 80 feet long with 
slimy skin and short fins at about 20 
feet apart on the back and in cir. [cir- 
cumference] about the same dimen- 
sion of a full-sized whale. I distinctly 
saw the fish’s mouth open and shut 
with my glasses. The jaw appeared to 
me about 7 feet long with large teeth. 
In shape it was just like a Conger Eel. 
C. A. W. Powell, Mate.” 
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The Umfuli’s commander, Capt. R. 
J. Cringle, wrote, “It was rushing 
through the water at great speed, and 
was throwing water from its breast as 
a vessel throws water from her bows. 
I saw full 15 feet of its head and neck 
on three several occasions. The body 
was all the time visible. The base, or 
body, from which the neck sprang, was 
much thicker than the neck itself, and 
I should not, therefore, call it a serpent. 
Had it been breezy enough to ruffle 
the water, or hazy, I should have some 
doubt about the creature; but the sea 
being so perfectly smooth, I had not 
the slightest doubt in my mind as to 
its being a sea monster. 

“T turned the ship round to get closer 
to it, and got much nearer than we 
were at first; but the sun was setting 
and the light gone, so that to run the 
ship further off her course would have 
been folly. This thing, whatever it was, 
was in sight for over half an hour. In 
fact, we did not lose sight of it until 
darkness came on.” 

From then on until after the Ist 
World War things remained compara- 
tively quiet. But one report printed in 
the Proceedings of the Zoological So- 
ciety (1906) told of a sea serpent en- 
countered on a scientific expedition: 
“On Dec. 7, 1905, at 10:15 a.m., I was 
on the poop of the Valhalla with Mr. 
Nicoll, when he drew my attention to 
an object in the sea about 100 yards 
from the yacht; he said, ‘Is that the fin 
of a great fish?’ I looked and imme- 
diately saw a large fin or frill sticking 
out of the water, dark seaweed brown 
in color, somewhat crinkled at the 


February 


edge. It was apparently about 6 feet 
in length and projected from 18 inches 
to 2 feet from the water. 

“I got my field glasses anto it and 
almost as soon as I had them on the 
frill, a great head and neck rose out 
of the water in front of the frill; the 
neck did not touch the frill in the 
water, but came out of the water in 
front of it, at a distance of certainly 
not less than 18 inches, probably more. 
The neck appeared about the thickness 
of a slight man’s body, and from 7 to 
8 feet was out of the water; head and 
neck were all about the same thick- 
ness.” At the time of the encounter the 
Valhalla was cruising off Parahiba, 
Brazil. 

This is one of the very few reports 
that mention a fin. Older reports had 
spoken of a “mane” but many had 
specifically denied that. One other re- 
port which mentions a dorsal fin is that 
of Capt. F. W. Dean, R.N., of the 
armed merchant cruiser Hilary. Place 
and date of the encounter: the North 
sea, some 70 miles to the southeast of 
Iceland, May 22, 1917. Captain Dean’s 
Hilary was torpedoed by a German 
submarine only three days later, but 
fortunately he escaped with his life and 
was able to tell his story. 

Just to confirm the story, it became 
known later that not only a vessel of 
the British patrol fell in with a sea 
serpent but that some of the German 
blockade-breakers did as well. One 
German submarine reported that 
while cruising submerged it caught a 
fleeting glimpse of such an animal. An- 
other German submarine also had a 
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brief, but better, view of one. This was 
the U-28, the commander of which, 
Capt. Freiherr von Forstner, told the 
case explicitly when the Loch Ness re- 
ports made good copy for the news- 
papers. 

“On July 30, 1915, our U-28 torpe- 
doed in the North Atlantic the British 
steamer Iberian (5,223 tons) loaded 
with valuable goods. The ship, which 
was 180 meters long, sank rapidly, 
stern first, the depth at this point being 
a few thousand meters. When the 
steamer had disappeared for about 25 
seconds it exploded at a depth which 
we could not know, but 1,000 meters 
will be a safe guess. Shortly afterwards 
pieces of wreckage, as well as a huge 
marine animal which made violent 
movements, were thrown out of the 
water, flying approximately 20 or 30 
meters high. 

“At this moment we were six men 
on the bridge, myself, the two officers 
of the watch, the chief engineer, the 
navigator and the helmsman. We at 
once centered our attention upon this 
marvel of the seas. Unfortunately we 
had not time to take a photograph be- 
cause the animal disappeared in the 
water after 10 or 15 seconds. It was 
about 20 meters (66 feet) long, and 
looked like a giant crocodile, and had 
four powerful paddle-like limbs and 
a long, pointed head. 

“The explanation of this event seems 
easy to me. The explosion of the sink- 
ing steamer caught the ‘undersea- 
crocodile,’ as we called it, and forced 
it out of the water.” 

The case of the Loch Ness “monster” 
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(1933) has never been cleared up. Ru- 
pert T. Gould made a trip to the loch 
to interview all the eyewitnesses he 
could find and wrote a book about these 
interviews. It is tedious reading, some- 
what like asking 50 people to describe 
an elephant, and then wading through 
all 50 descriptions. The photographs 
which were taken were unfortunately 
too poor to serve as conclusive evi- 
dence. Especially one, which may show 
the head and neck, has also been ex- 
plained as showing the dorsal fin of 
a killer whale. Since there is no detail 
in the picture, either is possible. 

It was said later that the Loch Ness 
monster was the wreck of a German 
Zeppelin shot down during the Ist 
World War, which fell into the loch. 
While the drifting hulk of a Zeppelin, 
with just enough buoyancy left to show 
at the surface at intervals, would make 
a fine monster, it does not agree with 
the rather specific statements of some 
of the eyewitnesses. 

There is no doubt that the Grace 
Line steamer Santa Clard ran into a 
“sea monster” at 11:55 a.m. on Dec. 
30, 1947, just when its officers were 
ready to take the noon sight. The sea 
was calm and blue, with bright sun- 
shine, the place was 118 miles due east 
of Cape Lookout. The ship had just 
crossed the Gulf Stream en route from 
New York to Cartagena. The master, 
J. Fordan, sent a report, which was 
distributed by the Associated Press. It 
reads in part, “Suddenly John Axelson 
(the 3rd mate) saw a snakelike head 
rear out of the sea about 30 feet off the 
starboard bow of the vessel. His ex- 
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clamation of amazement directed the 
attention of the two other mates to the 
sea monster and the three watched it 


unbelievingly as, in a moment’s time, 


it came abeam of the bridge where 
they stood, and was then left astern. 

“The creature’s head appeared to be 
about 214 feet across, 2 feet thick and 
5 feet long. The cylindrically shaped 
body was about 3 feet thick and the 
neck about 1% feet in diameter. 

“As the monster came abeam the 
bridge, it was observed that the water 
around the monster, over an area of 30 
or 40 square feet, was stained red. The 
visible part was about 35 feet long. 

“It was assumed that the color of the 
water was due to the creature’s blood 
and that the stem of the ship had cut 
the monster in two, but as there was 
no observer on the other side of the 
vessel there was no way of estimating 
the total length of the body. 


TH, 
i fit 


“From the time the monster was 
first sighted until it disappeared in the 
distance astern, it was threshing about 
as though in agony. The monster’s 
skin was dark brown, slick and 
smooth. There were no fins, hair, nor 
protuberances on the head, neck, or 
visible parts of the body.” 

If none of the older reports be con- 
sidered trustworthy any more, the ex- 
perience of the Santa Clara proves that 
there is a large unknown.animal in the 
seas. 

And although we have reason to 
believe that this great unknown of the 
seas is a warm-blooded mammal and 
not a snake, as Norse fishermen once 
thought, they were right in saying that 
it brings bad luck. It carries with it 
the ill luck of lifelong ridicule for the 
skipper who happens to encounter it 
and who is honest enough to describe 
truthfully what he saw. 


ab 


( \pen Door 


Last summer a group of non-Catholic women at a bridge party awarded a 
Baltimore penny catechism as a “booby” prize. It was given as a joke, and there 
was much laughing and some scoffing by all except the young lady who received 
it. She took it home and started to read out of curiosity. The more she read 
the more interested she became. Finally, after some time, she asked for instruc- 
tions and was received into the Catholic Church. Later, through her exemplary 


living, five of her close relatives and friends entered the Church. 


S. M. A. 


For statements of true incidents by which persons were 
brought into the Church $25 will be paid on publication. 


Address Open Door Editor. Manuscripts cannot be returned. 
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Harvest in Harlem 





By H. B. FURAY, S.J. 





Condensed from the Messenger of the Sacred Heart* 


| I: LONGER than 16 years ago col- 

ored people of New York’s 
uptown Manhattan lived in deepest 
Africa, as far as familiarity with things 
Catholic were concerned. In conse- 
quence they were considerably startled 
one October afternoon in 1933, to ob- 
serve at close hand a solemn and rather 
bizarre procession emerging from St. 
Charles Borromeo church at 141st St. 
near 7th Ave. 

The procession, which brought Sun- 
day promenading to a halt on each of 
the several streets it traversed, was 
complete with altar boys in cassocks 
and surplices and was climaxed by the 
resplendent Father (now Monsignor) 
William McCann enveloped in a gold 
cope and gravely carrying a large mis- 
sal. The missal was “just to be carrying 
something” and was strictly for effect, 
as indeed was the whole performance. 

It was Father McCann’s public an- 
nouncement that from there on out St. 
Charles Borromeo’s intended to be an 
oficial and meaningful part of the life 
of the district. It has since become so. 
In 1933 St. Charles and its subsidiary 
church, St. Aloysius, had 818 pa- 
tishioners. This year there are some 
7,000 in the two. The difference repre- 


sents an average, over all the years, of 
about 440 converts annually. 

Father William McCann and his 
brother, Father Walter McCann, came 
into distrust when they took over old 
St. Charles, a magnificent, towering 
structure which had been turned over 
to the colored in 1927. 

The first years were years of patient- 
ly facing down a local attitude of re- 
sentment and ‘even open _ hostility. 
There were, at first, some street inci- 
dents. Today anyone, Catholic or non- 
Catholic, who is anything but friendly 
to the priests and Sisters of St. Charles 
is most likely a stranger or, if he is 
not, will be invited by the neighbor- 
hood to become a stranger. 

The original procession of 1933 
ended in the church, drawing numbers 
of onlookers in with it. Many of them 
revealed that they had been coming 
regularly to St. Charles, to attend serv- 
ices or to make visits, for as long as’ 
seven years. This was the hint to begin 
regular (and regularly advertised) 
convert classes. 

Today, after years of planning and 
careful readjustment, the convert 
course is divided into 28 sessions, the 
last three of which cover examinations, 
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rehearsal for Baptism, and Baptism it- 
self. The other sessions are all hour- 
and-a-half classes held Monday and 
Thursday nights. The entire course 
takes 14 weeks to complete and is 
given three times a year—right after 
Labor day until just before Christmas, 
from Jan. 1 to Easter, and from May 
until Aug. 15. 

No new members are admitted to 
the course after Lesson 7 has been com- 
~pleted. The life of our Lord begins 
with Lesson 8. Experience has shown 
that those who try to enroll toward 
the end are the “operators,” the “some- 
thing-for-nothing” folk, who simply 
must be taught that they cannot make 
smartness a substitute for sincerity. 

Even those who have entered the 
course before Lesson 7 but after the 
first few classes must make up what 
has been missed, in a special class held 
each Sunday at 4 p.m. Also, any in- 
structions missed otherwise, through 
sickness, for instance, must be simi- 
larly made up. 

Catechumens come to Mass each 
Sunday, and their fulfillment of this 
duty is checked as carefully as their 
attendance at class. Regular notices 
serve as reminders to absentees. The 
sincerity of all, even those who have 
absented themselves, is evidenced by 
the fact that as many as 40 at one time 
are in the make-up class, 

Two priests direct every class, each 
taking half of the allotted time. It is 
a real class, but informal. Questions are 
in order at any time, and the set policy 
is to give absolutely straight answers, 
no matter what the question, and 
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sometimes the questions can be embar- 
rassingly direct and very personal, But 
straight answers are the only way to 
keep the confidence of people who are 
sincerely curious. 

Stereoptical slides are used exten- 
sively. The parish now has more than 
700 on file, “begged, borrowed, and 
stolen over the years,” as Monsignor 
McCann puts it. 

In every instruction group, spiritual, 
marital and general family problems, 
of varying degrees of seriousness, are 
uncovered, and must be cleared up 
before the catechumen is received. 
They call for patient, painstaking work 
by the priests. 

The final examination, which closes — 
the formal-instruction part of the 
course, is on the class text, a specially 
arranged and simplified version of the 
catechism. The pupils are normally 
blue with fright by the time the exams 
roll around, because the exams have 
been much talked up by the instruc- 
tors. Nevertheless, the catechumens 
do quite well, a tribute to their atten- 
tiveness in class and to the astounding 
fact that they -do study seriously, in 
so far as their outside duties permit. 

In all but one instance the examina- 
tions have been oral. The one instance 
represents an occasion of smart care- 
fulness on the part of one of the priests, 
which redounded to his confusion. 
The pupil was a young woman who, 
it was considered, was much too attrac- 
tive and well-dressed to be serious 
about this matter. She was given a 
difficult 40-question test which had 
been used by Navy chaplains during 
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the war with direly revealing results. 


She scored a handy 38 out of a pos- 
sible 40, and the priest faded furtively 
from the scene in rich embarrassment. 

The climax and reward of the long 
instructions are, of course, the mass 
Baptisms. Normally, 38 to 40 visiting 
priests are present to assist, while a 
bishop presides. The large church is 
completely filled with those who are 
to be baptized, their godparents-to-be, 
their friends and acquaintances. Many 
outsiders are present, and invariably 
some of them are drawn to an interest 
in the next series of instructions. 

First supply source of new members 
for the courses of instruction is the zeal 
of new converts. They feel that bring- 
ing’ a friend into the Church is a very 
concrete way of showing their grati- 
tude to the Lord for what has been 
given them. Another is the parish 
school, where about 350 children are 
taught by the Sisters of the Blessed 
Sacrament. Of the Ist-graders in the 
school, only 50% are Catholic; but the 
graduating class is ordinarily 100% 
Catholic. Since the children, no matter 
what their insistence, are not allowed 
Baptism unless at least one parent is 
Catholic, the children bring their 


a 
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mothers and fathers into the Church. 

How do the new converts stand up? 
Monsignor McCann’s answer is, “Go 
and watch them.” An average of 500 
attend daily Mass during Lent. At the 
Holy Hour, 11 o’clock on New Year’s 
eve, the church is thronged. The peo- 
ple come armed with horns and clack- 
ers and are all set to go out; but first 
they come to spend the earliest and 
best time with their Lord. 

In a district where overcrowded and 
underprivileged living conditions tend 
strongly to produce adult as well as 
juvenile delinquency, the priests of St. 
Charles have succeeded, through con- 
stant charity and hard work, in mak- 
ing the local Catholic church an oasis 
of morality and friendliness. 

The colored, used to being imposed 
upon, must be sure of a person before 
they will take his word. They are sure 
now of the priests of St. Charles, and 
the harvest is very great. Of the total 
1,100 converts among all classes and 
races in New York City in one year, 
500 were in St. Charles Borromeo par- 
ish. The work is more than begun; it 
is well established. The school prob- 
lem, vocations, and improvement of 
housing conditions are next on the list. 


“Dur breakdown of the medieval system began perhaps with the first notion 
of property in things—the compulsion as against the thing rather than against 
the individual—the beginning of the materialism of modern times. Thus, there 
was in 1200 no notion of a charge against land as such, no mortgage, no lien, 
no sort of encumbrance; it was a compulsion upon an individual which in turn 


affected the land. 


Notes of a law student. 











































} ow many Catholics are there in 
j the U.S.? How many Protes- 
tants? How many atheists? 

How many persons who believe in 
God but belong to no religious group? 

No one knows the answers to these 
questions, and no one is going to learn 
the answers if the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus has its way. 

The general census was established 
in 1790. It has never included a ques- 
tion about the religion of the Ameri- 
can people. To offset this lack, the fed- 
eral government, in 1890, established 
a separate religious census to provide 
information for the religious groups. 
That this census is inaccurate has been 
admitted by both the Census bureau 
and the religious bodies. 

In 1928, at the suggestion of the 
Christian Herald, a nonsectarian news- 
paper, a group representing the major 
religious bodies was invited to meet in 
New York City to discuss problems of 
organization that beset the religious 
groups. The outcome of this meeting, 
under the chairmanship of Dr. Keffer 
of the Lutheran church, was the for- 
mation of the Association of Statisti- 
cians of American Religious Bodies. 
Its purpose was to secure information 
82 


Why No Religion 
2 in the U.S. Census? 


By WILLIAM S. CORKER 
and FREDERICK TOUGH 


rPidiig 





of religion. 

In 1938, Louis Kenedy, of J. P. 
Kenedy & Sons, publishers of the off- 
cial Catholic Directory, the then presi- 
dent of the association, presented a 
resolution, drawn up by the 33 major 
religious bodies, to the Census bureau 
for the inclusion of a question about 
religion in the general census. At a 
meeting of the association that year in 
New York, the resolution had been 
passed by a vote of 32 in favor and 
one abstaining vote. The one abstain- 
ing voter was Dr. H. S. Linfield, of 
the Jewish Congregation. 

The Census bureau refused to act 
on this resolution. As a result, the mil- 
lions of little cards that pass through 
the IBM machines every ten years will 
have as usual one missing punch. That 
punch, which would show the average 
American’s religious preference, is not 
likely ever to be added if left to the 
Census bureau alone. Even the other 
millions of cards, intended to be used 
in the 1946 decennial religious census, 
have not found their way (owing to a 
lack of governmental appropriation) 
from their racks, rendering that census 
incomplete. The religious census, last 
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taken in 1936, will not be repeated 
until 1956, 

And not only has the Census bureau 
been unable to collect the much- 
needed information, but it has insulted 
the average individual’s intelligence 
with illogical excuses for not including 
a question on religion in the general 
census. They have also convinced, with 
the same excuses, the Association of 
Statisticians, with the exception of 
Louis Kenedy, representing the Cath- 
olic Church, that the inclusion of such 
a question would be a mistake. This 
is evidenced by the vote taken by the 
association at a meeting in Washing- 
ton, D. C., on Nov. 19, 1948, when the 
vote regarding the same resolution 
resulted in six against, five abstain- 
ing from voting, and one in favor cast 
by Mr. Kenedy. 

Some of the excuses offered by the 
as follows. 1. Howard 
Brunsman, assistant to J. C. Capt, di- 
rector of the Census bureau in Wash- 
ington, D.C., told us recently that a 
“single question on religion would not 
be of value to the religious groups, for 
it would not be specific enough.” What 
could possibly be more specific than 
each person’s religious preference? 

Excuse No. 2: “We are somewhat 
fearful that the type of question [re- 
ligion| may have adverse reaction and 
make it difficult to obtain other infor- 
mation,” Mr. Brunsman continued. He 
explained that the census was designed 
aS a service to provide statistics, and 
that a religious question might jeop- 
ardize the other questions, because a 
person, reluctant to disclose his belief 


bureau are 


or disbelief, might refuse to answer 
the other questions. This objection 
could be applied to any other question 
as well. Thus if you ask a person his 
income, he might conceivably get an- 
gry and refuse to tell how many radios 
he has. 

“The person might be fearful of 
what use might be made of this data,” 
was the third excuse of Mr. Brunsman. 
This has no weight either, because it 
has always been the practice of the 
bureau to hold individual answers in 
the strictest confidence. 

Religion is an integral part of our 
cultural background. But the Census 
bureau asserts that it has no impor- 
tance. It will probably ask if you own 


~ an FM radio or television set. In 1940 


it asked if you owned a refrigerator. 
Manufacturers of refrigerators got that 
one in and got a wonderful piece of 
market research for nothing. Now 
others also want a free ride: the hair 
preparations want the Census bureau 
to ask if you are blonde or brunette; 
animal-food people want to know how 
many pets you have; the seed com- 
panies want to know the area of your 
garden; and, last, the undertakers 
would like to know whether you own 
a burial plot. 

The Census bureau appears to think 
that whether or not God is in your 
home is a question as unimportant as 
that about pet cats, 

The attitude which has warped the 
bureau’s views must be the same 
which has caused religious intolerance 
throughout the world: failure to recog- 
nize that a man is proud of his reli- 
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gious beliefs, and is not ashamed to 
acclaim them. 

The Association of Statisticians of 
American Religious Bodies, composed 
of 33 major groups, presented a resolu- 
tion in 1938 for inclusion of three re- 
ligious questions on the 1940 general 
census. Their representatives were wel- 
comed with all the pomp and cere- 
mony usually awarded visiting poten- 
tates. The bureau would be honored 
to take under consideration the three 
questions the association proposed: 
“Do you believe in God?” “Are you 
affiliated with any religious groups?” 
and “To what religious group do you 
claim allegiance?” The bureau was 
sorry it had not thought to include 
these questions. 

The representatives left with the as- 
surance that the questions would be 
included. The IBM machines hum- 
med. Three months later, the associa- 
tion was notified that, owing to cir- 
cumstances over which the bureau had 
no control, the questions could not be 
included. 

The faint heart of the bureau had 
suffered a relapse. Someone had man- 
aged, through pressure, to spike the 
proposal. By the time the sound and 
fury of the bureau had ceased, it was 
too late to do anything. The forms had 
already been printed. 

The 1950 forms have not yet been 
printed; the religious question has not 
been fully agreed upon. There is still 
time for it to be included. “But,” said 
Mr. Brunsman, “since we are not in 
favor of it, I don’t want to be too en- 
couraging.” 
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Unlike the objections of the bureau 
against the inclusion in the general 
census of a question pertaining to 
religion, the reasons for such inclusions 
are well founded and many. 

The inclusion of such a question 
would indicate whether the present 
generation is less religious than those 
of the past. 

It would show the number who pro- 
fess a belief in God, but who do not 
attend a particular church. The bureau 
refuses to recognize that although at 
one time a religious census could be 
adequately taken by the groups them- 
selves the complexity of present times 
requires a more accurate count than 
the religious bodies can make them- 
selves; for they can only count those 
who are active members of their con- 
gregation. They necessarily omit tran- 
sients, those who do not attend church 
regularly enough to be considered as 
members of any congregation, and 
those who have no religious affiliations 
but do profess a belief in God. 

A question on religion in the gen- 
eral census would afford a more accu- 
rate picture of religion in the U.S. 
because the age and background of 
the individual would be indicated in 
relation to his beliefs or disbeliefs. 

It would show whether there is a | 
trend away from religion, or one to : 
wards it, and could prove that the ma- 
jority of the people have not turned 
away from God. 

It would distinguish various reli- 
gious sects now listed under large 
group headings. It would expose 
groups which for political reasons 
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practice racial intolerance, especially 
anti-Semitism. It would indicate those 
who positively deny religious belief, as 
well as those who are irreligious 
through blameless ignorance. 

It would aid the practical function- 
ing of the religious bodies. Proof of 
this has been found in a recent Cana- 
dian general census, which unlike our 
own includes a question on religion. 
Eighty-four thousand Lutherans in a 
Northwest section were disclosed to be 
without any religious aid. Acting upon 
this information, the Lutheran church 
was able to dispatch clergy to minister 
to their needs. 

Catholics have a particular interest, 
because no one knows how many Cath- 
olics there are in the U.S. The figure 
given by the Catholic Directory is 
26,075,697. Louis Kenedy, who pub- 
lishes it, would be the first to assert 
that that figure is completely unreli- 
able. It is gathered in this fashion: the 
chancery offices and the various dio- 
ceses compile the population within 
their boundaries by means of the re- 
ports pastors submit. Pastors tend to 
underestimate because many count 
only persons who use envelopes for 
the Sunday collection; others, espe- 
cially in large cities, merely guess. 

In one parish in our personal knowl- 
edge the pastor for ten years in suc- 
cession reported 250 families. Under 
the leadership of a new pastor an accu- 
rate census disclosed more than 600 
families, 

Many experts in this question esti- 
mate there are closer to 50 million 
Catholics than the reported 26 million. 


The only way to find out is to have a 
question on religion asked in the 1950 
census. It would be asked if a few mil- 
lion Catholics would write their con- 
gressmen and senators to see that it is 
asked, But it has to be done at once 
before the forms are printed. 

The most important reason for the 
inclusion of such a question is that it 
would end, for all time, the contro- 
versy which has raged as to whether 
the U.S. is an atheistic country. Per- 
haps in this point, lies the bureau’s 
refusal to include the question. It is 
apparent that there exists a certain 
group which maintains that the U.S. 
is principally an atheistic country. Can 
it be that members of this group, high 
in governmental circles, in order to 
uphold a certain political ideology, 
have exerted pressure upon the Census 
bureau, to prevent the inclusion of a 
question on religion? 

The bureau has maintained that the 
reason for its existence is to provide 
service for the various statisticians of 
the country—to supply accurate infor- 
mation te any group which desires it. 
In this the bureau has failed. The re- 
ligious census is inaccurate. The Asso- 
ciation of Religious Statisticians, re- 
alizing this, appealed to the bureau to 
include, for their use, a question on 
the general census, as to the religious 
preference of each individual. They 
received in reply evasion, postpone- 
ment, and a negative attitude. 

Are the powers which feed upon 
intolerance and fear so strong in this, 
a country founded upon the belief that 
God is part of every man’s life? Can 
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this force disregard the wishes of the 
representatives of millions of people? 

What has happened to religion? Is it 
no longer an institution held in rever- 
ence? Is the current state of the coun- 
try such that economic statistics are 
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more important than statistics on re. 
ligion? If you think it more important 
to know what religion a man professes 
than how many radios or refrigerators 
he owns, write to your representative 
in Congress today. 


Marycrest, Illinois 
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/ 1KE a good many other Americans, 

I met Romy Hammes through 
the spread in Life magazine entitled 
“Success Story—1946.” Unlike most 
Americans, I later heard a lot more 
about the redoubtable Romy. When I 
had a spare day in Chicago, I cut off 
for Kankakee, the city that the Ham- 
mes enterprises keep well up on its 
toes. For I had heard that here religion 
and business went hand in hand, and 
a man had learned the trick of making 
money with both eyes on God, God’s 
mother, and the good of a lot of people. 

The Hammes trucks have made 
that somewKHat unusual name familiar 
on the highways of a large section of 
the nation. The Romy is an abbrevia- 
tion for Romuald (who once on a time 


*NCWC, 1312 Massachusetts Ave., N. W., Washington, 5, D.C. Dec. 19, 1948. 
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By DANIEL A. LORD, SJ. | 


was an abbot and who is now a saint). 
The trucks transport Ford tractors and 
farm implements to Illinois and Iowa. 
When you meet the boss, you first see 
the tractor plant and the school where 
his faculty teaches farmers how to 
make an acre do the work of five. 
Romy Hammes is solid, substantial, 
and as quietly explosive as a. ticking 
time bomb. We hit first for the mul- 
tiple dwellings that he had erected as 
his first contribution to the housing 
shortage. Other people talked about 
the housing problem; he put up build- 
ings. They were interesting, but chiefly 
because families could move into them 
with one calming assurance: they 
wouldn’t be asked. to move after they 
had their first baby, or third, or tenth. 
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Mr. Hammes happens to be a Catholic 
who believes in children, and his ten- 
ants are very popular, too, when they 
believe in children. Mr. Hammes does 
not, however, ask any man what his 
religion is. Among the occupants of 
the new dwellings are the only rabbi 
of Kankakee and the president of a 
Nazarene college which is in the vi- 
cinity. 

Marycrest is on the outskirts of Kan- 
kakee where the new super-highway 
will link Chicago with St. Louis. The 
first 50 units of the village are up; they 
are moderately priced houses, each in- 
dividual and distinctive, and all sold 
before completion. 

The main commercial unit is half 
completed, a magnificent recreational 
center, with bowling alleys, billiard 
rooms, clubrooms, refreshment places; 
and around this will be a complete 
cycle of businesses: drugstore, market, 
beauty parlor, professional offices, and 
stores for immediate and varied forms 
of trade. The corner store is the Ford 
agency which began Romy Hammes’ 
first fortune (popular rumor says that 
he gave it away). 

Along St. Joseph Ave., the main 
street, is a large community play- 
ground; next to that is the site on 


which will be the Catholic church, 
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school, convent and rectory, all de- 
signed and ready for erection in the 
spring. Marycrest will then have its 
complete parochial plant, the gift of 
the builder of the village to the arch- 
diocese and to the town he has created. 

On the outskirts of this project, 
which interestingly enough overlaps a 
former race track, Borden has estab- 
lished its vitamin plant and General 
Foods has installed the center for its 
varied corn products. 

The multiple dwellings are rented, 
but all the houses in Marycrest are 
sold to the occupants. The show win- 
dows of the Hammes downtown 
agency display a complete three-dimen- 
sional plan of the entire project,’ a 
display buiit by the school children of 
a local school. Ultimately Marycrest 
will assemble some 500. houses and 
will represent an investment of close 
to $614 million. 

I blessed the home of the Hammes 
family, on St. Joseph Ave., with the 
feeling that I was blessing, not a single 
house, but the center of something very 
American and very Catholic: private 
enterprise daring the worst days of 
expensive building to fight the housing 
shortage and to provide under the pa- 
tronage of the Blessed Virgin homes 
for growing families. 


Living Language 
Despre the fact that they had to play barefoot and that they had a student 
enrollment of only 16 from which to draw a team, the Maryknoll junior 


seminarians of Kaying defeated a Baptist school with an enrollment of 1,500, 
to win a basketball tournament there. They confused their opponents by ‘call. 


ing all their plays in Latin. 


Albert J. Nevins, M.M., in the Catholic Mission Digest (May °48). 




















































ryive short years ago he was a quiet, 

{ hardworking, almost unknown par- 
& ish priest in a little farming com- 
munity on the vast Danubian plain. In 
March, 1944, he was named Bishop of 
Veszperem. In 1946 he was given the 
red hat at the memorable February 
consistory. Today he is Cardinal Pri- 
mate of Hungary, a hero to his people 
and the most fearless and outspoken 
prisoner of communism still alive be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. 

Josef Cardinal Mindszenty was born 
in 1892 in the village of Csehyminds- 
zent, whence he takes his name. He 
was one of 13 children of a local farm- 
er. The marks of his early years as a 
peasant youth and of his years as a 
humble, faithful parish priest are 
strong upon him. 

The privation and hard labor that 
he knew in that Hungarian village and 
the surrounding wheat fields fitted him 
well for the trying life that is his today. 
His 23 years as a country pastor served 
to knit him even closer to his beloved 
Hungary, its land and people, their 
traditions and problems. He has the 
peasant’s patient endurance, courage 
in the face of seemingly insurmount- 
able odds, native intuition that sees be- 
neath the clever deceits of tyrants. 
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One man against two worlds 








Hungary’s Hero: 


Anti-Nazi 
By FAY BEHAN 


The hardships, and the religion that 
he learned in his humble Catholic 
home, where his good mother still 
lives, have been transformed into a 
daily regimen of genuine Christian 
asceticism. His physical stamina en- 
abled him to fulfill his difficult duties, 
despite the harryings of communists, 
threats of violence and the constant 
danger of death. Josef Mindszenty has 
been called the bravest man in Europe, 

Although slightly under medium 
height, he is a commanding figure. 
One’s most lasting impression is of his 
great serenity, reflecting tranquillity of 
mind and heart. His manner is direct 
and earnest but, when occasion de- 
mands, most gracious. Whenever pres- 
ent at gatherings of dignitaries Cardi- 
nal Mindszenty is always correct, never 
ill at ease, but always, again, conveys 
the impression of his natural, forth- 
right simplicity in thought and action. 
He speaks Hungarian, of course, and 
adequate German. Some say he is a 
monarchist. At any rate, he is a patrl- 
otic Magyar. 

The cardinal spent most of the 
time in Estergom, ancient see of the 
primates of Hungary, some 30 miles 
from Budapest. There in a hollow be- 
hind the cathedral is a huge, bleak 
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building, the greater part of which 
houses an art museum. Together with 
his secretary the cardinal lived in a 
small apartment in one wing. So frugal 
was his life that it is a standing quip 
among the clergy that anyone who was 
invited to a meal with the primate 
should either eat heartily beforehand 
or be prepared to rise from the table 
hungry. Both breakfast and supper 
consisted of only bread, coffee or tea, 
sometimes with cheese. The single full 
meal a day was also meager. On Sun- 
days there might have been a bottle of 
wine sent in by some local vintner. It 
would, be the delicious, full-bodied red 
wine of the region, locally known as 
Bull’s Blood. 

Judging from the attire of His Emi- 
nence, a musty museum of art treasures 
was not the only thing he inherited 
from his predecessors in office. His 
house cassock is worn and patched; his 
ceremonial robes are unmistakably 
hand-me-downs. But there is nothing 
drab about Josef Cardinal Mindszenty. 
He is a colorful personality and spec- 
tacular incidents heighten his prestige 
and renown, 

Among the people he is revered with 
great admiration. He is an orator of 
unusual powers who might easily be 
a demagogue. Access to radio and press 
are denied him, but the announcement 
that he was to appear personally would 
draw multitudes who hung on his 
every word and, no matter how solemn 
the occasion, cheered him wildly to 
the echo, 

All during the war he was a constant 
source of embarrassment to the nazis, 
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even as he is today the sharpest thorn 
in the side of the communist-controlled 
government. Finally, in January, 1945, 
he ran afoul of the Gestapo for his de- 
fiance in behalf of persecuted Hun- 
garian Jews—a work of Christian and 
fraternal charity now sadly forgotten 
by the present regime. When the Ges- 
tapo thugs came to arrest him, the then 
bishop was waiting for them arrayed 
in his full pontifical robes. Donning 
his miter and with his crozier rhyth- 
mically tapping out his steps, he 
marched calmly down the main street 
of Veszperem followed by the mem- 
bers of his episcopal household. Hun- 
dreds of townsfolk flocked to join the 
strange procession, singing hymns and 
reciting prayers. The Germans were so 
baffled by this spontaneous demonstra- 
tion of loyalty and affection that they 
made no attempt to break it up. Never- 
theless, they apprehended him and he 
spent the remaining days of the war 
in a concentration camp. 

The communists have finally arrest- 
ed him, after they had twice tried 
to kill him by cleverly engineered 
highway “accidents,” that failed only 
by a hair and through the quick think- 
ing of his chauffeur. Certainly, his 
every utterance infuriated them and 
his every public act confounded them. 
Yet, Cardinal Mindszenty never in- 
dulged in low rabble-rousing. He 
merely explains, quite plainly and 
forcefully. By reciting the truth he 
drew howls of rage from the controlled 
press and radio. 

His Eminence regards the present 
campaign against religious schools as 
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a clever wedge in a program to blot 
out religion entirely in Hungary. He 
well knows that he battles against ter- 
rific odds but he stands on principle, 
not giving an inch. By whatever means 
are left to him he will continue to 


February 


urge his people to follow him in cour- 
age and faith. In this bitter struggle 
every decent element in Hungary is 
behind him. As a Protestant Hun- 
garian remarked to me _ recently, 
“Mindszenty, he’s our man, too!” 


Hungary’s Hero: 
Anti - Communist 


By CAPISTRAN FERRITO, O.F.M. Cap. 
Condensed from the Ave Maria* 


But Cardinal Mindszenty remain- 
ed to be a thorn for the commu- 
nist-controlled government. 

“Hungarian Catholicism will re- 
main faithful to Christ, the Church 
and the nation! It will stand its ground, 
firm in faith!” was the challenge flung 
by the cardinal as 250,000 Catholics 
jammed into St. Stephen square, Buda- 
pest, for an open-air Mass at the closing 
of the National Marian congress. 

A short time later, the cardinal de- 
nounced the mass deportations of Ger- 
mans from Hungary, as well as of 
Hungarians from Czechoslovakia. 
Early in April, 1948, Hungary’s com- 
munistic government abolished three 
Marian holydays in a feeble attempt at 
retaliation. The cardinal’s reply was 
that the Church would continue to 
observe the three feasts, Purification, 
Assumption, and Immaculate Concep- 
tion, despite the government. Hun- 
garian bishops, who speak for about 


ee government fell last year. 


70% of the population, had not been 
consulted, and even if they had been, 
they would have declared the holydays 
essential to religious and social life. 
At the same time, a communist 
newspaper, Free People, bitterly com- 
plained because the cardinal had quot- 
ed, in a sermon, the warning of the 
prophet Jeremias, “Put not your trust 
in man.” The paper said this “hin- 
dered the people’s progress.” But 
50,000 Hungarians, defying the gov- 
ernment’s threats, flocked to the out- 
door Mass offered by Cardinal Minds- 
zenty to welcome the month of May 
—Mary’s month. Standing in the 
square of the town of Satoraljaujhely, 
he declared in his sermon, “I have 
come to tell you the truth—the truth 
that will bring victory. We are Cath- 
olics and Hungarians. We fight and 
struggle, but we are not forsaken, be- 
cause our Blessed Lady of Hungary 
raises her arms in protection over us. 
Hungary needs more than ever the 


*Notre Dame, Ind. December, 1948. 
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divine Commandments without which 
the lives of the individual, family, 
nation and humanity are beset with 
uncertainty and trouble.” 

Government radios and newspapers 
immediately spewed forth a flood of 
abuse. The cardinal was accused of 
“malicious distortions,” “reaction,” 
and even of “persecuting democracy.” 
One broadcaster, obviously trying to 
curry favor with Catholics, threatened 
that “the primate’s attempt to disturb 
the peace will once more fail. The 
Catholic masses are becoming increas- 
ingly aware that their place is in the 
democratic camp.” 

In a Budapest Catholic newspaper, 
Cardinal Mindszenty struck back by 
denouncing “demagogic attempts” to 
destroy the faith of Catholics. He flatly 
challenged the sincerity of the govern- 
ment’s propaganda about wanting 
“peace with the churches.” Every time 
he appeared in public, immense 
throngs greeted him, including Protes- 
tants as well as Catholics. He .is the 
symbol of the country’s resistance to 
communization. 

Toward the end of May, when it 
became evident that the Soviet puppet 
government was attempting to estab- 
lish a totalitarian state monopoly of 
the nation’s schools, the cardinal had 
to warn his people of the excommuni- 
cation of all who cooperated. He 
warned that the Catholic Church 
would never consent to a government 
school monopoly which inevitably 
turns schools into “hotbeds of politics.” 
Julius Ortutay, minister of cults’ and 
education, asserted that the govern- 
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ment would seize the schools despite 
the cardinal’s stand. He charged the 
cardinal with “terrorism.” Ortutay, 
himself a Catholic with a Catholic- 
school education, came under the ex- 
communication. 

Although the government had con- 
fiscated St. Stephen’s Press, which 
published them, the cardinal’s pastoral 
letters were getting to all the churches, 
and read to all the people. Against 
the pastoral of excommunication, the 
government press and radio screamed 
louder than ever about “democracy” 
and “democratic institutions.” 

In answer,*the cardinal issued an- 
other pastoral letter, read in churches 
the following Sunday, announcing “a 
fight against all enemies of the Church 
in Hungary, against those who would 
murder the souls of innocent children, 
against those who would defy the nat- 
ural right of parents and against all 
those who would suppress freedom of 
religion and education.” 

Public opinion was aroused and the 
government knew it. Minister of Edu- 
cation Ortutay suggested a compro- 
mise. Cardinal Mindszenty, distrusting 
compromise, answered with a third 
pastoral letter, disproving the hypo- 
critical statements made by the govern- 
ment and especially by Ortutay. 

Hungarian Catholics reacted in an 
amazing way. One instance speaks for 
the rest. At a pilgrimage of 7,000 in 
Maria Besnyo, the reading of the pas- ~ 
toral letter was interrupted several 
times by the cheers of the pilgrims. 
Solemn as was the occasion, at the con- 
clusion of the letter, when the celebrant 
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of the field Mass intoned the Credo, 
the cheers and applause were so loud 
that the organ and choir were drowned 
out. 

In a sermon at Mako, a town a few 
miles from the Rumanian border, Car- 
dinal Mindszenty addressed 60,000 
Hungarian peasants. He made no 
veiled allusions to anybody or any sys- 
tem of government, but named names 
with the courage and vehemence of 
John the Baptist. 

Although their campaign of suppres- 
sion was having some success, the com- 
munistic leaders of the government 
began to realize that their attempt to 
drive a wedge between the cardinal 
and the faithful was working in re- 
verse, since thousands of Protestants 
were joining the Catholics in rallying 
around Cardinal Mindszenty. There- 
fore the government sought compro- 
mise again. 

Early in June, Cardinal Mindszenty 
announced that the Church was ready 
to compromise provided that three 
conditions were met: 1. absolutely no 
state control of schools; 2. restoration 
of dissolved Catholic organizations and 
restitution of their funds; 3. permission 
to publish an uncensored Catholic 
daily newspaper having the same 
newsprint allowance as other Hun- 
garian newspapers. 

The communist regime answered 
with an attempt at blackmail. They 
threatened the cardinal with wholesale 
arrests of additional Catholics if he 
made any more public speeches against 
the government’s seizure of religious 
schools. The school act was passed and 
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5,437 religious schools, 3,148 of them 
Catholic, serving 463,405 students, 
were taken over by the government 
The religious schools had been educat- 
ing 60% of the Hungarian youth. 

The cardinal had excommunicated 
all officials who voted for the school 
grab, and with 15 other bishops had 
signed a pastoral letter warning that 
they would never stop demanding re- 
turn of the schools to the Church. 
Though July saw an intensified drive 
to crush the Church, Red secret police 
refrained from laying hands on the 
cardinal. 

Only indirectly, therefore, could the 
regime touch the cardinal—by adding 
more and more priests to the hundreds 
already behind bars. During one week 
alone, seven priests were arrested, Fa- 
thers Edmund Lenard (secretary of 
Catholic Action), Paul Nemeth, An- 
thony Bolesso, Louis Varsanyi, Joseph 
Tornyos, Stephan Marasvoelgyi and 
Joseph Varga. The charge was “‘incit- 
ing against democracy”—they had ex- 
plained in sermons the Church’s stand 
on schools! Further arrests followed. 

In August, reports arrived that the 
cardinal was a virtual prisoner of the 
Soviet satellite government. His pass- 
port was cancelled immediately after 
he denounced in a pastoral letter the 
government theft of schools. The letter 
was read as usual in all the churches 
in defiance of the government threats. 
It referred to the tragic, situation of 
4,500 Catholic teachers, including Sis- 
ters, Brothers, and lay persons, now 
unemployed. The: passport cancellation 
prevented Cardinal Mindszenty from 
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going to Germany to join seven other 
cardinals and bishops at the 700th- 
anniversary of Cologne cathedral. 

From Switzerland came the report, 
last September, that the new Hun- 
garian Union party of communists and 
socialists was out to kill Catholic oppo- 
sition by attacking the hierarchy and 
clergy. More arrests would follow since 
the new Hungarian minister of the 
interior, John Kadar, ordered police 
chiefs and communist party bosses to 
write down names of suspected priests. 
New attacks were made on the cardi- 
nal by Prime Minister Lajos Dinnyes 
and he was finally arrested last Decem- 
ber. 

Religious fervor is increasing as the 
pressure of persecution rises. Thou- 
sands of pilgrims are flocking to Ma- 
rian shrines to plead for their country. 
At Zalaegerszeg, a city with only 4,000 
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Catholics, 20,000 took part in a two- 
day Marian congress. Speaking there, 
where he had served as parish priest 
for 28 years, the cardinal had pointed 


’ out that though Hungarians had greet- 


ed each other with “Praised be Jesus 
Christ” for almost 1,000 years, the offi- 
cial greeting had become “comrade.” 
“We Hungarian Catholics will con- 
tinue to greet each other with ‘Praised 
be Jesus Christ,’ ” he said. 

Cardinal Mindszenty always trav- 
eled by an undisclosed route, using 
back lanes and mountain roads. He 
had already had two near “accidents” 
while traveling. k would have been 
much more convenient to dispose of 
him “by accident” than by another 
Stepinac trial, with unfavorable publi- 
city. But judging from parallel cases, 
a “trial” before the “people’s court” is 
to be expected soon. 


Well-read herrings 


By ELIZABETH T. BENTLEY 


Condensed from the Exchangite* 


ost of the persons called before 
various congressional commit- 
tees suspected of being Soviet spies 
have not been the type you would 
have expected. They have been plain, 


Reservoir 


ordinary, well liked by their neighbors, 
well dressed, respectable. That is the 
reason why I and the others like me 
were such effective espionage agents: 
we didn’t look like what we were. 


*Reprinted from the Exchangite, oficial publication of the National Exchange club, by 
permission, 4th floor, 335 Superior St., Toledo, 4, Ohio. December, 1948. 
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In addition to looking respectable, 
we followed extremely respectable 
paths. We all came from good fam- 
ilies. We were educated in American 
schools, a good number of us in Amer- 
ican colleges. We held good jobs. 

A third reason why persons like 
myself can be exceedingly dangerous 
to this country is that we do not work 
for pay, nor for adventure. We were 
fundamentally decent people who had 
been so indoctrinated with the commu- 
nist philosophy of life that we believed 
we had a loyalty above the loyalty we 
owed to this country. Once you believe 
you are right, you are in a position to 
convince other people of your sincer- 
ity. 

The age in which most of us grew 
up was an age of debunking, more or 
less, when countless books were writ- 
ten attacking religion and teaching 
people to be skeptical. It was the so- 
called “age of liberalism”; an atheistic 
student society was organized in my 
senior high-school class. 

In college, current social problems 
were flung at us indiscriminately. We 
had speeches by silicosis victims on the 
evil of silicosis. We had speeches on the 
rights of the Negro, and so on down 
the line. But none of us was able to 
evaluate the speeches because we had 
no background of moral teaching. 

When we came out of college we 
ran into a depression. We had been 
trained for fields in which there were 
no openings. The few good jobs had 
already been taken by others better 
qualified, and the world seemed to 
have no use for us. Because we had no 
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sense of moral values behind us; be 
cause we were confused, rendered des 
perate by the fact we couldn’t get jobs 
we were quite ripe for any movement 
with a definite program, which “ex 
plained” things and gave us a solutior 
of the world’s problems. 

I don’t think any of us had a very 
good idea of what a communist looked 
like or what communism actually was. 
We had been brought up to believe 
that a communist was a person who 
was dirty and unshaven and carried a 
bomb in each pocket, and we had been 
told that communism was very bad. 
We had never been told how commu- 
nism presented itself to people it was 
seeking to convert. 

If that sounds a little farfetched, I 
remember my group of students study- 
ing comparative philosophies in Teach- 
ers’ college in Columbia university, 
New York. We went to Communist 
party headquarters to interview Earl 
Browder. None of us was in the least 
radical by nature. Yet all came back 
enthusiastic over »Mr. Browder, pre- 
pared to accept at least some of the 
things he had to say, because we found 
that Mr. Browder was attired in a neat 
blue business suit, was clean shaven, 
and sat behind a nice desk in a nice 
office. He didn’t shout; he spoke calm- 
ly, quietly, and intelligently. 

Once in the party, and of course we 
were not full-blown communists until 
we got in, we simply accepted the state- 
ment that the Communist party was 
working for the good of the world and 
that we were going along with it and 
would need extreme discipline. 
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We had it pounded into us day and 
night that man is not bad to start with; 
he is good. He has been corrupted by 
capitalism and therefore the only way 
in which we could further the good of 
the world was to fight capitalism and 
set up a communist state. 

We were given literature to read. 
We were sent to lectures at workers’ 
schools. We were subjected to contin- 
uous lectures in party unit meetings 
held every week. Gradually it was in- 
stilled into our minds that if we wished 
to help the world, we had to become 
organized members of an organized 
fighting group, soldiers fighting for a 
world movement, out to free the world 
from oppression. 

We formed the reservoir from which 
the Russians drew espionage agents. 
It was clearly told me one evening by 
my Russian contact, who was in a very 
expansive and candid mood, that the 
Russians could. have no espionage set- 
up that would be of any use in this 
country were it not the young Amer- 
icans in the Communist party. The 
Russians do not otherwise have access 
to the right type of person, not even 
to those they would be able to buy 
with, money. 

They are therefore obviously looking 
for indigenous types. Once the latter 
are in the Communist party they are 
deliberately trained to be good com- 
munists, and then are headed for 
espionage work. 

Before they get into actual espionage, 
they are tested in things of lesser im- 
portance. They run secret errands. 
They receive mail for other people at 


their own addresses and so on. Then 
they are put into espionage. 

In the case of my espionage ring the 
German attack on Russia helped us 
accept working as spies. Anybody who 
might otherwise have balked felt that 
this was a time of war, that Russia was 
the only country in which communism 
existed, that it must be protected, and 
that he or she must give his spare time 
and all his energy to that cause. 

I got into espionage through my job 
in the Italian Information bureau. At 
party headquarters I was told that 
since I was getting very valuable in- 
formation, good for the world move- 
ment of communism, I should be de- 
tached from my party group and 
should report to only one contact. 
When my job there ended, my contact 
continued on with me probably be- 
cause he thought I was very good 
espionage material. I ran odd errands 
for him, did research work in the li- 
brary, received mail for him, and so on. 

When the U.S. became involved in 
war, my contact decided to set up an 
espionage’ ring in Washington to col- 
lect information that would be valu- 
able to the USSR, and to influence 
public opinion. We started with one 
group, then gradually more Commu- 
nist party.members were encouraged 
to come to Washington, take jobs, and 
get into the ring. Little by little we 
picked up so many people that we had 
between 40 and 50 agents operating in 
Washington. 

They were not just little people. 
Some were in extremely strategic posi- 
tions in the government with access 
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to the most secret data in the Pentagon. 
We practically covered the Air Corps. 
We had access to most of the data from 
the State department, not directly but 
through other agencies. We had com- 
plete access to material from the Treas- 
ury department. We had five. or six 
in the O.S.S., which was supposed to 
be one of the most secret agencies in 
the government. 

Our spy ring was only one of many 
operating in Washington. There are 
many others functioning now and no 
doubt the Russians will intensify their 


efforts and attempt very definitely to - 


put still more into the government. 
Although the recent spy revelations in 
the public press fit into the general 
pattern of Russian espionage, both in 
Europe and especially in Canada, there 
is no need to get hysterical about the 
fact that communists are in our midst. 
Communism is very definitely a men- 
ace in this country but it is a menace 
which can be fought and eliminated if 
the U.S. will consider the problem 
sanely, coolly, intelligently. 

Communism is rather like a disease. 
It is a disease which corrodes the soul 
and the mind of man, and is much 
more deadly than any bodily disease. 
But I think just as you can fight a 
disease scientifically, you can fight 
communism scientifically. 

In an epidemic of smallpox, the doc- 
tor does three things. He immediately 
isolates the known cases and puts a 
sign on the door reading “Smallpox.” 
He points out to the community what 
the disease actually is, how it is spread, 


Teas” 


and how it can be avoided. He inocu. 
lates the healthy with an antitoxin 
which will stimulate their systems t 
fight against it. 

Communism must be fought in 
more or less the same way: by isolat- 
ing, marking off, and labeling all com- 
munist propaganda. It must be pointed 
out exactly what communism is; what 
it stands for. It must be shown that 
communism does not show its real 
face, that it masquerades in the guise 
of a humanitarian movement, or a 
humanitarian philosophy, and that the 
communist is not going to be a person 
with a beard and dirty clothing, who 
walks up and sticks a party card under 
your nose and says, “Sign here.” The 
communist can be a man exactly like 
yourself, looking in general like you 
and having a background very similas 
to yours. 

You can’t fight a philosophy nega- 
tively. You must have something posi- 
tive in which to set your teeth. Amer 
ican people, and particularly American 
children, must somehow be given a 
sense of moral and spiritual values 
which goes beyond ordinary education; 
which will so explain the world to 
them and which will so give them a 
faith in this country and in our relig- 
ious and political ideals that no matter 
in what form communism appears 
they will not be taken in. 

If we create a sense of values anda 
faith in this American way of life and 
this American government, we need 
have no fear that communism will be 
able to take over here. 
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By hook and by crook 


CYO’S FOUNDER 


By 
JOHN COGLEY 


fis Exceitiency, the © 

Most Reverend 

Bernard James 
Sheil, Doctor of Divinity, 
Senior Auxiliary Bishop | 
of the Roman Catholic 
Archdiocese of Chicago, . 
and founder of the snpeprienoaally fa- 
mous Catholic Youth Organization, is 
the kind of churchman found only in 
America. 

Sheil is a bishop Chicagoans are used 
to seeing in the middle of a crowd of 
cigar-chewing fight fans, grinning 
broadly while two of his CYO young- 
sters pummel the daylights out of each 
other in the ring. They have seen him, 
smiling, beside Frank Sinatra (to 
whom he recently gave a CYO award 
for combating racial prejudice), watch- 
ing him artfully dodging ‘the eager 
reaches of hysterical bobby soxers. 
Some lofty-monsignors and awesome 
city fathers have waited, furious, in 
the episcopal outer offices while the 
bishop talked seriously for an hour or 
two with a troubled newsboy from 
Chicago’s loop. Attendants at the Cook 
County hospital have seen him come 
in at midnight, after a full, hard day 
at his desk, to have a farewell word 
with one of his boys—a colored news- 
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boy lying on his deathbed. 

Chicago is to the bishop 

his own, his native land. 

He will tell you proudly 

that he was born in the 

Windy City, that he loves 

the place, and that he 

foes it top and bottom, high and 
low, as well as any man living. 

Bernard Sheil was born 60 years ago 
in a typical working-class neighbor- 
hood on Chicago’s tough West Side. 
From St. Columbkille’s parochial 
school he went on to the Viatorian 
Fathers who conducted a small college 
and theological seminary at near-by 
Bourbonnais, Ill. 

At St. Viator’s, Benny Sheil excelled 
in public speaking, debating, and ath- 
letics. Old alumni of the college glow- 
ingly remember the Chicago bishop as 
a star pitcher, who, in 1906, brought 
glory to their obscure campus by hurl- 
ing a one-run-no-hit nine innings 
against the University of Illinois Big- 
Ten champion team. After the game, 
Sheil was approached by scouts from 
the major leagues. Sheil explained that 
he planned to enter the seminary de- 
partment of St. Viator’s next semester: 
there would be no big-time career. 
Four years later, he was ordained. 


*20 W. 40th St., New York City, 18. Winter, 1949, 97 
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Father Sheil’s first appointment was 
as assistant at St. Mel’s church on the 
far West Side of Chicago, one of the 
largest Catholic parishes in the world. 
During the Ist World War he was 
chaplain at the sprawling naval train- 
ing center at Great Lakes, Ill. Later he 
put in a stretch as chaplain at the Cook 
County jail while serving as curate at 
the cathedral. 

It was here he got the idea, later 
to be made concrete, of the CYO. 
Father Sheil, prayer book in hand, was 
accompanying a young murderer to the 
gallows. The minute hand of the clock 
moved inexorably toward midnight. 
The room was in deathly silence. Sud- 
denly, just as the black hood was being 
placed over his head, the young killer 
shrieked out at the priest, “Why do 
they wait until the rope is around my 
neck before they start to do some- 
thing?” 

It was a terrible question. And it 
was a question Bernard Sheil has re- 
membered for a lifetime. 

For months the prison chaplain 
dreamed about an over-all program 
designed to put underprivileged Chi- 
cagoans on the right track and keep 
them there. The priest’s idea was pri- 
marily to save souls, but he knew that 
the slum-ridden city needed more than 
oratory from the pulpit. He envisioned 
an organization that would take 
youngsters from the city’s overcrowded 
districts, give them a decent outlet for 
their exuberant energies, teach them 
religious principles, preferably by ex- 
ample, and turn potential public ene- 
mies into good citizens. 
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Father Sheil remembered a phrase 
from his seminary classes in theology: 
gratia supponit naturam—grace is 
built on nature. In his mind the priest 
had declared war on Chicago’s slums, 
an all-out battle for the souls of neg- 
lected youngsters. 

But a decade passed before he could 
get the work under way. 

The years between were busy. He 
was appointed to the diocesan chan- 
cery office, administrative headquarters 
of Church affairs, as assistant to the 
chancellor. Finally, in 1924, Sheil him- 
self was ‘named chancellor. Almost 
immediately he sailed for Rome with 
Archbishop Mundelein, who was go- 
ing to get the red hat from Pius XI. 
The Pope praised Father Sheil’s work 
at the county jail. Father Sheil came 
back from Rome a monsignor. 

When Mundelein’s auxiliary, Bishop 
Edward F. Hoban, was chosen for the 
vacant see of Rockford, the cardinal 
looked around for a successor. He 
chose Monsignor Sheil. Sheil was con- 
secrated bishop on May 1, 1928, and 
was appointed auxiliary of Chicago. 

Two years after he received the 
mitre, Bishop Sheil got his Catholic 
Youth Organization under way, with 
Cardinal Mundelein’s blessing. Today 
his work is felt directly by 100,000 
youngsters in the archdiocese. CYO 
educational projects, no longer con- 
fined to young people, also reach thou- 
sands of adults. 

CYO headquarters in Chicago are 
in a shabby office building at 31 E. 
Congress, on the dirty fringe of the 
Loop. The ground floor is given to the 
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CYO-sponsored St. Benet library, out- 
standing Catholic lending library in 
the U.S. Presiding over the comfort- 
able library is a gentle, white-haired 
lady in her 70;s, Miss Sara B. O’Neill, 
retired teacher. She has three assistants. 
There are more than 6,000 books in 
the store-front library, mostly history, 
philosophy, social science, theology 
and Catholic apologetics. A sign in the 
window tells passers-by that the library 
also serves as a Catholic Information 
center. A Paulist Father from Old St. 
Mary’s is on hand every afternoon and 
evening to straighten out interested 
non-Catholics on points of Church 
.teaching and practice. 

The library is a center of Catholic 
Chicago’s intellectual life. On any or- 
dinary afternoon or evening, you are 
likely to find professors from the near- 
by Catholic universities, Loyola, De- 
Paul, Notre Dame, heatedly arguing 
a point from St. Thomas Aquinas. Off 
in another room may be a young fac- 
tory worker, studying quietly in a 
corner, preparing for an evening class 
in Spanish. For St. Benet’s also serves 
as student library for the Sheil School 
of Social Studies, which holds classes 
four nights a week upstairs. 

The bishop started his School of 
Social Studies in 1942. It is an adult 
education project open to all Chica- 
goans. No previous educational stand- 
ards are required. No credits are asked 
for, none given. There are no text- 
books to be bought (the school sup- 
plies voluminous mimeographed ma- 
terial), no grades are issued, no attend- 
ance records kept. The only reason for 
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anyone to enroll is a desire to learn. 
It is the kind of school professors 
dream about. 

The school offers classes in just 
about everything, from theology to 
bookkeeping. The faculty, like the stu- 
dents, is comprised of all kinds of peo- 
ple. Professors from diocesan Catholic 
universities and colleges, from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, from Northwestern 
and Illinois, devote free evenings to 
classes. The editor of a labor. paper 
conducts courses in parliamentary pro- 
cedure and social theory. A nun-pro- 
fessor from Rosary college has special 
permission to leave her convent at 
night for classes in political science. A 
housewife, former actress, gives a 
course in dramatics and stage tech- 
niques. A Russian monk teaches the 
language of the Soviet. A priest and 
a sportswriter lead Great Books discus- 
sions. Members of the American News- 
paper guild have given a complete, 
practical course on every phase of pub- 
lishing. A Protestant minister lectures 
on race relations. A visiting congress- 
man will turn up now and then for a 
special talk on new legislation. A pop- 
ular novelist may be called in to answer 
questions on his book. A scholarly 
theologian with half a dozen degrees 
after his name will be summoned from 
one of the neighboring seminaries to 
initiate a class of stenographers and 
shipping clerks into the mysteries of 
Aristotelian metaphysics. Next door to 
him a tough, seasoned union organizer 
may be telling a class of priests and 
high-school teachers why he doesn’t 
like the Taft-Hartley Law. 
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Once a year the bishop throws a 
dinner for the faculty. The martinis 
and roast beef are the only tangible 
payment the volunteer teachers receive. 

To direct the school, Bishop Sheil 
got the services of Father Edward V. 
Cardinal, former president of his alma 
mater, St. Viator’s. To assist him he 
has the services of youthful Mary 
Elizabeth Carroll, one of those rare 
creatures, a Harvard woman. The two, 
with the help of the CYO’s public- 
relations department and the birds of 
many feathers on the faculty, run the 
school. But the bishop himself gives it 
its driving force. 

The caliber of the lectures Sheil 
School students hear is high. Reuther’s 
contribution, for instance, later pro- 
vided the substance for a popular ar- 
ticle in Collier’s; Harry Sylvester’s talk 
on the “Problems of the Catholic Writ- 
er,” a forthright criticism of the Cath- 
olic literary movement in the U. S., was 
published in the Atlantic Monthly and 
aroused heated controversy in Catholic 
publications all over the country. Syl- 
vester’s controversial talk was deliv- 
ered from a boxing ring. When the 
lecture halls were too small for the 
crowd which showed up to hear the 
author of Moon Gaffney, the audi- 
ence was directed to the CYO gym. 

It was that gym which first made 
the CYO and the bishop famous. Right 
from the start athletics have played 
an important role in the work of the 
CYO. The bishop and his staff direct 
a parish program which gives young- 
sters all over Chicago a chance to play 
under Church auspices. Its basketball 
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league is the largest in the U.S. An 
extensive softball league becomes the 
center of attention when the winds of 
Chicago grow balmy. Known to ring 
fans everywhere is the widely publi- 
cized CYO Boxing Tournament of 
Champions. Volleyball, track and field, 
ice skating: there’s a sport for every- 


one. 
“Every child has the right to play,” 
Bishop Sheil says, “but too often this 
right is frustrated or misdirected by 
the very physical aspects of our over- 


crowded industrialized cities.” The 
bishop has been unable to do anything 
about making Chicago less crowded or 
less industrialized, of course, but, tak- 
ing the city as he found it, he has in 
the 18 years of CYO history offered 
thousands of young Americans from 
the tenements and dark back rooms of 
the slums a chance to play. At least a 
quarter of a million Chicago young- 
sters have participated in CYO sport- 
ing events. Only a handful have 
turned out to be star athletes, but all 
have benefited from the bishop’s la- 
bors. So has the nation. During the 
war the CYO hung up an honor roll 
listing its boxers, the bishop’s “knock- 
out” boys, in service. There were 1,200 
stars on the roll; of these 37 were gold. 
There were all kinds of names, the 
Italian Angelucci, the Chinese Chan, 
the Negro Thomas, the Irish O’Brien, 
the German Mueller. 

Bishop Sheil is one of the most out- 
spoken churchmen in America on the 
subject of racial democracy. For the 
last ten years his ringing affirmations 
of human dignity and his public pleas 
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for uncompromising democracy have 
been unmatched by any national fig- 
ure, in or out of the Church. 

The bishop knows all the tricks of 
oratory. His voice is organ-rich, and 
in public speeches his phrases ring 
with episcopal authority. He accepts 
numerous invitations to speak before 
audiences of all kinds, religious and 
secular alike. At select meetings of pro- 
fessional societies, giant youth gather- 
ings, huge civic demonstrations, great 
national conventions, thousands of 
Americans have listened while the 
Catholic bishop skipped the sweet 
nothings and pious platitudes and 
sailed into the social issues of the day. 
He pulls no punches, beats around no 
bushes. The bishop admits freely that 
when he thinks human beings are 
pushed around, he gets sore. 

“I’m not so simple that I don’t know 
some pretty important people would 
like me to keep my mouth shut,” he 
says. “They'd prefer a bishop who 
would merely confirm and conform, 
but they ask too big a price for their 
approval. It’s a price I’m not willing 
to pay. Too often in the past, respect 
for the local banker, industrialist, or 
politician has caused churchmen to be 
silent when the teachings of Christ 
should have been literally shouted 
from the housetops.” 

Over the years Sheil has fought 
every manifestation of American Hit- 
lerism with uncompromising vigor. 
Over a national hookup he quoted the 
papal dictum to Catholics, “Anti-Semi- 
tism is inadmissible; spiritually we are 
Semites.” 
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He is just as firm in condemning 
Jim Crowism as in denouncing the in- 
famous “gentlemen’s agreement.” Two 
years ago he publicly branded as im- 
moral the network of restrictive cove- 
nants which keep Negroes out of most 
Chicago neighborhoods and hem in 
the city’s Black Belt. 

He has done more than talk about 
the special needs of minority groups. 
Last year the CYO took over a club- 
house formerly operated by Swift & 
Co., at 4100 S. Michigan Ave., in the 
center of Chicago’s Black Belt. It is 
now a social settlement for young Ne- 
groes from 16 to 25, equipped with 
gymnasium, locker rooms, assembly 
hall, poolroom, bowling alleys, can- 
teen, and special rooms for club meet- 
ings, games, arts and crafts. 

When, after the war, the Japanese- 
Americans of the West Coast were re- 
leased from their relocation centers, 
15,000 of them came to Chicago, seek- 
ing to make a new life in the Windy 
City. Bishop Sheil took notice. He saw 
the new migration in the terms of 
human need and in 1946 started Nisei 
House at 1100 N. LaSalle St., to assist 
America’s own DP’s with their post- 
war problems. He called on the Mary- 
knoll Fathers, experienced among the 
Japanese on the West Coast, for help. 
A counseling bureau and an employ- 
ment agency got under way, and a 
social program was instituted by CYO 
staff members. Nisei House found 
1,200 jobs for the new Chicagoans. In 
the evening it was turned into a social 
meeting ground for hundreds of Jone- 
ly young Japanese-Americans. 
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The Nisei Center is typical of Bish- 
op Sheil’s way. He sees a problem in 
terms of flesh and blood; he has no 
patience with the cold, sociological ap- 
proach. He figures out something that 
can be done to meet it; adds a few 
more experts to his CYO staff; rents, 
begs, borrows or buys a building if 
necessary; and a new project is under 
way. When it is operating smoothly, 
he turns to new problems and new 
projects. 

That is the way it was with the CYO 
Vacation Schools, which got under 
way during the depressions of the 30’s. 
The bishop saw a need for planned 
recreation and wholesome lunches for 
the city’s school children during the 
long summer months. He drew up a 
program to cover six weeks of super- 
vised recreation, and established CYO 
centers at 54 strategic locations. 

Back in 1931, when aviation was 
still young, the bishop got interested 
in providing aeronautical and tech- 
nical training for boys. He sold Frank 
J. Lewis, millionaire Catholic philan- 
thropist, on the idea, too; then he went 
ahead and founded the Lewis College 
of Science and Technology at Lock- 
port, Ill. The college, a nonprofit insti- 
tution, offers four-year courses in basic 
engineering and aeroriautical engineer- 
ing to qualified teen-agers. During the 
war its facilities were used by the Navy 
to carry on an extensive training pro- 
gram. 

Other CYO projects are many and 
varied. The bishop opened a residence 
for working girls alone in the city 
during the early days of the housing 
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shortage in 1944. In one of the tough- 
est, most congested districts of the city, 
a CYO Community Center counter- 
acts the influence of a bad tradition of 
teen-age gangs and an appalling juve- 
nile-delinquency rate. During the sum- 
mer months a boys’ camp is opened to 
children from the city’s poorest par- 
ishes. 

The camp is at Doddridge farm, 
a 110-acre property with 21 buildings, 
which the Catholic bishop, in a unique 
ecclesiastical transaction, purchased 
from Bishop George Craig Stewart of 
the Episcopal diocese of Chicago. That 
was in 1940, when Sheil was inter- 
ested in establishing a residence for 
European refugee children. 

Since 1935, the CYO has maintained 
the Mission of Our Lady of Mercy at 
1140 W. Jackson Blvd., to care for de- 
pendent boys from 12 to 18 not eligible 
for public care or who do not adjust 
to care from other private or public 
agencies. 

At the bishop’s headquarters on 
Congress St., a Social Service depart- 
ment has been organized to deal with 
the behavior problems of children in 
need and to devise preventive pro- 
grams and offer extensive treatment by 
skilled personnel. A complete staff of 
doctors, psychiatrists, psychologists, 
and trained social workers are de- 
ployed on this front. 

Don Ameche and Frank Sinatra are 
among the prominent Americans co- 
operating with the bishop’s Master- 
Eye foundation. This was established 
when Sheil saw the need for providing 
blind youngsters with specially trained 
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dogs if they were to carry on their 
dark lives successfully in the big cities. 

Now his big interests are in Euro- 
pean DP’s, for whom he is setting up 
a CYO program to be presented to 
occupation authorities; in correcting 
abuses at the juvenile detention insti- 
tution run by the state at St. Charles; 
in the establishment of an FM radio 
station; and in a revolutionary method 
of dealing with youthful criminals, 
which he hopes to sell to the nation’s 
youth-work specialists. 

Oddly enough, the busy bishop is 
not best known for his busyness. De- 
spite the administrative genius he has 
poured into the CYO, at the same time 
bearing his full share of work as Auxil- 
lary Bishop of Chicago and as pastor 
of St. Andrew’s church, one of Chi- 
cago’s largest parishes, he is most fa- 
miliar to Americans as the “labor- 
loving bishop.” His association with 
the CIO and with the nationally 
known Chicago Back of the Yards 
council has been more widely publi- 
cized than any of his other manifold 
activities. His close association with 
the CIO goes back to 1939, when, with 
John L. Lewis at the helm, industrial 
unionism was having rough sailing in 
organizing the giant packing-workers’ 
industry in Chicago. In those days, the 
CIO was considered wildly radical and 
dangerously communistic. 

Bishop Sheil agreed to appear at a 
mass meeting organized by the United 
Packinghouse Workers, on the same 
platform with Lewis. Since 1939, sev- 
eral members of the Catholic hierarchy 
have addressed CIO meetings, but at 
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that time it was considered a wildly 
imprudent thing for a bishop to do. 

On the night scheduled, he entered 
the jam-packed Coliseum and received 
a greater ovation than Lewis himself. 
Recalling the social encyclicals of Popes 
Pius XI and Leo XIII, the bishop told 
the stockyards crowd that he looked 
upon his response to Lewis’ invitation 
as a duty. The two popes had warned 
priests to “go to the worker, espécially 
where he is poor.” He praised the ef- 
forts of the union to increase the stand- 
ard of living for Packingtown workers 
and stated bluntly that he approved of 
the strike aims of the CIO. He con- 
cluded his speech with a plea for peace 
in the ranks of labor. Then he shook 
hands with Lewis and left by a side 
door while the crowd roared its ap- 
proval. 

All these activities have won Bishop 
Sheil many friends, in high places and 
low. They have earned for him, too, 
probably more enemies than any other 
member of the American hierarchy. 
But the bishop believes a man is to 
be judged by the enemies as well as the 
friends he makes. 

There are many who agree with his 
charitable works but wish that the 
bishop would stop there. But Sheil 
says he sees the total picture. Where 
others see only a needy child, the 
bishop sees what is behind that need: 
industrial disorder, interracial suspi- 
cion and mistrust, bad housing, family 
insecurity. , 

Doing something about these things, 
he thinks, is preeminently his business, 
as bishop and American. 
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! uz Arizona desert is 
a land of far hori- 


zons. Its deeply tinted 
rocks and fantastic vegeta- 
tion suggest an elemental 
and yet unconquered 
} world. 
The giant saguaro, tow- 
ering 30 ta 40 feet above 
die lesser eanbers of the cactus clan, 
dominates the landscape of southern 
Arizona. Forests of the massive tree 
cacti cover the desert floor and hillsides 
between elevations of 2,000 and 3,000 
feet, following the principal rivers of 
central Arizona. One such forest, of 
63,284 acres near Tucson, has been set 
aside as the Saguaro National Monu- 
ment. The bloom of the saguaro is the 
state flower. Traveling through this 
forest of giants is a never-to-be-forgot- 
ten experience of being in a gigantic 
botanical garden. 

In spite of its gigantic proportions, 
the saguaro possesses a shapeliness and 
beauty unexpected in a plant wholly 
devoid of foliage. It has- a strong 
cylindrical core of rods, like a bundle 
of fishing poles, joined together with 
succulent tissue on the inside as well 
as outside of the core. The trunk grows 
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singly for ten or more feet before 
branching. The arms leaving the trunk 
curve abruptly to assume a near vertical 
position, and no matter how many 
arms a saguaro has, there is always an 
artistic and mechanical balance about 
the whole. The body of the plant is 
enclosed in a thick, pale green cuticle 
with a waxy covering, to prevent evap- 
oration of moisture, except at the 
numerous small, rounded areas of 
growths called areoles, from which the 
spines and later the flowers grow. On 
windy days the spines of saguaro emit 
a whistling murmur like the sound of 
distant surf, and the plant sways slow- 
ly and stiffly in the wind. 

A man walking on the Arizona 
desert during the summer months re- 
quires from 16 to 20 pints of water 
every 24 hours, but: the saguaro is so 
constructed that extreme heat and low 
temperature do not affect it unfavor- 
ably at any time. It will stop growing 
at 146° but no damage will- result; 
neither will 20° below freezing injure 
it. To live and reproduce, the saguaro 
demands the hottest, dryest soil that _ 
the southwestern desert affords. 

The numerous round holes up and 
down the stem and branches are nest- 


* Arizona Highway department, Phoenix, Ariz. December, 1948. 
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ing places for saguaro woodpeckers. 
The plant lines the excavation with 
scar tissue, providing a cool nesting 
place far above the danger from visit- 
ing rodents and snakes. After using the 
cave for one season the woodpecker 
builds a new nest and the tiny “elf” 
owl, no larger than a sparrow, takes 
possession, to enjoy the cool comfort 
of his new home without effort or rent. 
When the plant dies, strong and water- 
‘ tight scar-tissue casts, which resemble 
wooden shoes, are often found among 
the skeleton poles; these are used by 
Indians as containers for dried cactus 
fruit, seeds, and even saguaro fruit 
jam. 

The amazing root system can absorb 
enough water after a warm rain to 
swell its stem as much as an inch, and 
after the rainy season, when there is 
one, the long flutings on the plant are 
expanded several inches, giving it a 
“fat and sassy” look. Since rainfall on 
the desert results in wetting the soil 
only an inch or two, the root system de- 
veloped by a large plant will spread 
from 30 to 40 feet horizontally in all 
directions from the base, and penetrate 
the rocky soil from 12 to 18 inches, ab- 
sorbing every particle of water held in 
the shallow layer of soil. It is hard to 
believe that such shallow roots can sup- 
port a trunk with a cross-section area 
of less than two square feet, projecting 
30 to 40 feet above ground, and con- 
taining five to six tons of water, with- 
out yielding more than a few inches to 
the strongest gale. But prolonged win- 
ter rains accompanied by high winds 
do bring down some of the older 
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giants, as the numerous skeletons on 
the desert prove. 

When rainfall is plentiful during the 
growing season the saguaro can store 
up enough water to last three or four 
years, bearing flowers and fruit annu- 
ally regardless of drought. As the plant 
uses up its stored-water supply without 
replenishing it, the long fluting of the 
ribs contracts; the plant becomes gaunt 
and its branches begin to droop. In 
older plants recovery is never complete, 
and one or more arms ultimately hang 
far below their original position, often 


* near the ground with the growing tip 


turning upward, bearing flowers and 
fruit until they break off through ex- 
cessive weight. 

The saguaro always gives the im- 
pression of pride and dignity, but dur- 
ing May and early June when each 
arm terminates in large clusters of 
white blossoms, some 20 to 40 feet 
above the desert floor, it takes on an 
air of snobbishness. Occasionally a 
weary old giant, grown mellow with 
the years and now with drooping arms, 
offers to share his beautiful bouquet 
with you. 

The tight round buds and flowers 
occur singly on the upper part of the 
areole just above the cluster of needle- 
like, yellowish spines. The blossoms 
open in the darkness of the desert 
night, closing at midday, unless it is 
cool and cloudy, when they remain 
open until late afternoon. 

The egg-shaped fruit, about three 
inches long and half as thick, ripens 
in late June and July, when it splits 
into two or more segments that curl 
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back exposing a scarlet lining and 
small shining black seeds imbedded in 
bright red pulp. The Papago Indian 
begins his New Year with the first 
fruiting, and Pima Indians know July 
as the saguaro harvest moon, Since pre- 
historic days the Indians of the desert 
have called this plant suwarrow and 
have depended on it for food and 
building material. The fruit is re- 
moved from the high arms by splicing 
two long ribs of a saguaro skeleton 
and fastening a wire hook on top. 
With a slight push or pull the fruit 
falls to the ground, where it is gath- 
ered and the pulp removed from the 
outer skin. Jam and preserves are 
made from it and sealed in clay jars; 
some fruit is converted into saguaro 
wine and much is simply dried in the 
sun and eaten as a sweetmeat. The 
high sugar content and the slightly 
acid flavor make it quite delicious 
either fresh or preserved. The seeds 
are ground into a meal and made into 
cakes. 

The white-wing dove, a favorite 
Arizona game bird, feeds largely on 
saguaro seeds during the fruiting sea- 
son and is responsible for the distribu- 
tion of the seeds under palo verde and 
ironwood trees, whose shade is essen- 
tial for protection from the sun. The 
seeds falling on the rich leafmold un- 
der the trees with the protection of 


dense underbrush, germinate during 
the rainy season and often crowd out 
their protectors on growing to ma- 
turity. Seeds germinating without the 
protection of shade usually dry up and 
die as soon as hot weather comes. It is 
almost impossible to find young sagu- 
aro plants on the desert; though mil- 
lions of seeds are produced annually, 
only a fraction germinate and fewer 
reach maturity. The ants and birds 
ravage the seed crop, while the rabbits 
and other desert rodents eat the young 
seedlings. Slow growth in infancy 
makes life hazardous. At ten years the 
saguaro is four inches high, and at 
75 years it may be no more than 12 
feet with perhaps an arm or two. But 
at 200 years it will rear up 40 feet or 
more. 

Cacti are not closely related to any 
other family of plants, and botanists 
are uncertain from which group they 
developed. Cacti have long been sym- 
bolic of the desert, and understanding 
of this fantastic form of plant life re- 
quires familiarity with the region to 
which it is native. The turquoise skies 
and sun-filled days, the flaming wonder 
of sunsets followed by star-crowded 
nights, and the exquisitely colored 
flowers of the cacti bursting into bloom 
during the first days of spring—all are 
part of the Arizona homeland of the 
saguaro. 


A rat cowhand in a 10-gallon hat was sauntering in a large department store. 
He told the sales girl when she offered help, “No, ma’am. I reckon not. I ain’t 


never seen so much I could do without.” 


Northwestern Bell Sm. 
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GOD’S : 
UNDERGROUND 


By FATHER GEORGE 
AS TOLD TO GRETTA PALMER* 


However, it is actually true. Monsignor Fulton Sheen 

knows the author (whose real name is not disclosed), 
and has received confirmation of his experience from 
Church authorities. The narrative here leaves the heroic 
priest in prison. He was, however, brought to trial, ac- 
quitted, and is now safe in the U.S. His utterly intrepid 
journey through Russia throws more light on that un- 
happy country than anything hitherto published. It is 
the first heart-rending look behind the iron curtain. 


C to story is so amazing as to be nearly incredible. 


*From God’s Underground by Gretta Palmer. Copyright, 1949, by Gretta Palmer, 
Reprinted by permission of Appleton ie > eae Ine., New York City. 296 
PP- . 





Converting the MVD 


God's Ulnderground 


By FATHER GEORGE 
AS TOLD TO GRETTA PALMER 


HE PLAN of entering Russia 
under protection of the 
Russian general, who was 


T 


my friend and knew that I was a Cath- - 


olic priest, had top priority in all my 
movements in the spring of 1945. My 
identity papers, I knew, would have to 
be expertly forged; the Russian author- 
ities already knew of me and of my 
interest in their shifting policies. 

I finally found the general at the 
officers’ rest camp of Zakopane in 
South Poland. He pressed my hands 
warmly. 

“IT am glad that you have come,” he 
said, “I have not forgotten my promise 
to get you into Russia. Come back to- 
morrow, and [| shall have a plan for 
you.” 

When I entered his office on the fol- 
lowing day, I was introduced to a gray- 
ing man with warm, kindly eyes, who 
was to become my friend. This was 
Colonel T. 

“T have talked to the colonel,” the 
general said to me. “He is returning 
to Russia soon with a convoy of troops 
for Manchuria; the USSR plans to de- 
clare war on Japan. The colonel is one 
of us. He will be very happy to have 
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you travel with him as far inside Rus- 
sia as you care to go. He will always 
provide you with transportation and 
with passes, if you wish to go for trips 
alone. Trust him. He is your friend.” 

It was decided that I should not join 
the colonel’s party here; Zakopane was 
too well provided with party spies and 
I had been in contact with a number 
of political figures in recent weeks. In- 
stead, I would hitchhike alone to Novi 
Targ and, at the Soviet Army head- 
quarters there, present the order which 
my general wrote out for me. 

“This will assure you of a car and 
escort to the frontier of Russia,” he 
said, “There you can meet with Colo- 
nel T. any time within the next three 
weeks. It will be safer so.” 

I made my way to Novi Targ and 
presented the magic pass. I was given 
as escort a close-mouthed Russian ma- 
jor who bore all the hidden insignia 
of the secret police. We set off in an 
official car through Poland to the Rus- 
sian border on the first of May. 

I had an immense curiosity about 
the condition of the Church in Poland; 
no adequate information had reached 
me nor, I suspected, had reached the 
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outside world. I believed that five min- 
utes with a Catholic spokesman in 
Poland would be worth a gamble. 

I appraised the major as we rode 
through the devastated countryside. 
He was a typical member of,the secret 
police; a plodding, conscientious man, 
the sort whose reports would be a 
dreary compendium of unnecessary 
details. I knew the type. In an unex- 
pected situation he would be incapable 
of action, until his slow wits had re- 
ferred back to the rule book and chose 
some directive under which the cir- 
cumstance should fall. 


I vrciep to give him a very unex- 
pected circunistance indeed. 

“I see by the map,” I said, “that we 
shall have to take badly shelled roads 
if we drive directly for the border. It 
is a pity to submit your splendid Lend- 
Lease automobile to such a strain.” 

“Yes,” he said. “A pity.” 

“Had it occurred to you,” I asked 
him, “that we might detour by way of 
Cracow? It is, of course, a magnificent 
town and one of the oldest in Europe. 
But that is secondary. What really mat- 
ters is the condition of the roads. Per- 
haps your driver has heard something 
about the two routes?” 

The driver spoke up, as I knew he 
must. 

“The roads via Cracow,” he assured 
us, “are in excellent condition. As for 
the direct route, I cannot answer.” 

The major was a little uneasy over 
the change of plan. But after ten min- 
utes of thought he brightened. He had 
now mentally drafted the paragraph 
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of his report in which he would explain 
the detour in terms of party loyalty. 
“In order to preserve the property of 
the Red Army, I ordered the driver to 
avoid the badly damaged roads.” 

When we reached Cracow I kept 
him interested in the sights. I pointed 
out to him the second oldest university 
in Europe. There was the Wawel ca- 
thedral, with the tomb of St. Stanis- 
law: since the 14th century this church 
had never been closed until the nazis 
slammed its doors. Down there was 
the dreadful ghetto where the nazis 
had murdered a whole community of 
men. As the car came to a stop at a 
busy corner in the center of the town, 
I reached for the door and said to the 
major, “Wait here, please. I have to 
see a friend. It will take less than half 
an hour.” 

Before he could gather his wits 
about him, before he could speak, I 
slipped from the car, darted around a 
corner and lost myself in the crowd. 

I had not much time. I did not know 
my way about the city in its wartime 
state. I did not dare inquire my way of 
the police. Then my heart gave a leap: 
coming towards me I saw two nuns. 

I approached them and ina low 
voice spoke to them in Polish, “I am a 
Catholic priest in disguise. How do I 
find the parish of Father X?” 

The Sisters stared at my Partisan 
officer’s uniform, but they had lived in 
the center of a war too long to be sur- 
prised at anything. One of them mur- 
mured directions for reaching the 
Franciscan church, a block or so away. 
Here I quickly found a priest and ad- 
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dressed him in Latin. He told me how 
to reach the rectory I wished. Within 
six minutes of my abrupt departure 
from the car I was closeted with the 
curate, for the priest I sought was out 
of town. 

“T do not know how long I shall be 
in Russia,” I said, “but it is possible 
I may stay only a little while. What 
word do you wish me to deliver to the 
‘Christian world of the West when I 
get back there?” 


Ix was the first link with the outside 
Christian world the poor Polish 
Church had had since the German at- 
tack in 1939, The curate told me of 
the great toll of priests who had been 
seized and tortured by the nazi armies; 
of how the authorities had suppressed 
the trade-union movement; of how the 
Christian youth organizations had 
been driven underground, 

We spoke rapidly. I memorized the 
facts as he gave them to me in Latin 
and hastened back to the corner where 
I had left the Red Army car. Climbing 
into it, as if it were the most natural 
thing in the world, I said to the major, 
“I’m sorry to have delayed you. My 
friend was not at home. This is an 
interesting old city, isn’t it? Do you 
wish to take time for shopping or shall 
we push on?” 

We passed through dozens of small, 
hopeless villages. Men and women 
walked with rags bound about their 
feet. The stillness of devastation lay 
over the towns. In one railroad work- 
er’s hut, where I made my way alone 
for a meal, the talk lagged. The 
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faces of those poor people were gaunt 
with hunger and misery. As we gath- 
ered about the table for our pooled 
luncheon—my army rations, their 
frozen potatoes and tea—the Angelus 
rang out from the near-by church and 
the old peasant woman crossed herself. 
She looked at me defiantly, believing 
that all who traveled with the Reds 
were probably enemies of her Church. 

“It’s all that’s left to us now,” she 
said. “We've lost everything else. But, 
while the church bells ring, we still 
have God.” 

There was a delay of five or six days 
while I waited for Colonel T. and his 
party to arrive. It was a breathing space 
in which,to make my plans, in which 
to review the stories I had heard from 
earlier visitors to Russia. 

Like everyone else, I had known 
many travelers who went to prewar 
Russia on officially conducted Intourist 
trips. I, at least, would be free of In- 
tourist chaperones. 

But I had also known a very differ- 
ent sort of visitor to Russia, Wander- 
ing about the Maytime hills, I remind- 
ed myself of the time when a Roman 
Catholic priest of whom. I knew had 
secretly entered the Russia I was about 
to visit. 

It was in 1926. The Jesuit Father 
D’Herbigny was at that time director 
of the Oriental Institute at Rome. On 
one memorable evening he was asked 
by Cardinal Sinsero. to go into St. 
Peter’s cathedral to pray with. him at 
the tomb of the earliest Pope of all, 
St. Peter, who was crucified for the 
faith. 
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As they knelt by his tomb, the car- 
dinal said to the young priest, “Father, 
I have brought you here to deliver a 
message which may mean your mar- 
tyrdom. The Holy Father, as you 
know, is gravely troubled over the per- 
secution of the Church in Russia. The 
Soviets have killed or exiled every 
Catholic bishop. This means that no 
new priests can be ordained, and, in 
time, it will spell the death of the 
Church within the country. 

“The Holy Father wishes that you 
be secretly consecrated a bishop; that 
you then enter Russia. You will then 
lay your hands upon a few priests 
there, consecrating them bishops in the 
greatest secrecy, so that they can ordain 
other priests.” 

Father D’Herbigny went to Berlin, 
where Cardinal Eugenio Pacelli (who 
is now the Holy Father) secretly con- 
secrated him. The new bishop entered 
Russia and secretly consecrated six 
Russian Catholic priests as bishops. 

All were apprehended by the Rus- 
sian secret police. All but one were 
murdered. The sixth, Bishop Sloskan, 
was of Latvian birth; when he was 
imprisoned, a few years after his conse- 
cration, word of the tragedy reached 
Latvia and aroused the interest of in- 
fluential officials there; he was ex- 
changed for a Soviet prisoner. 


I sap met Bishop Sloskan in Belgium 
before the war. Although he was only 
in his 30’s, he looked 70 or 80 and was 
a broken man. He himself told me how 
the GPU came to his house in his ab- 


sence, searched his desk and went 
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away. The next day they returned, de- 
manded the right to search his papers, 
and triumphantly produced from 
among them a military map which 
he had never seen before. 

“What is this?” asked one of the 
secret police, in mock horror. 

“This,” the bishop said, “is the evi- 
dence you planted here yesterday in 
order to find an excuse for making an 
arrest.” 

In jail, he had been tortured cruelly. 
His cell was surrounded with steam 
radiators which were turned on full, 
so that the temperature shot up to 
above 125°. After an hour of this, the 
windows were thrown open and the 
heat turned off; the stinging winter 
winds of the steppes blew on him in 
his scanty clothing. After an hour of 
20°-below-zero cold, he was given an- 
other hour of intense heat. When this 
had gone on for six hours, his exami- 
nation began. 

On another occasion he was placed 
in a cell painted a glittering white, 
with brilliant lights beating down on 
him from all sides and from reflectors 
in the ceiling. Dazzled, blinded, mad- 
dened after seven hours of this, he was 
again led away for questioning. His 
answers were faltering, confused. 

On the basis of such examinations 
the bishop was condemned to four 
years in Siberia, followed by three 
years of imprisonment at Solovet, in 
the White Sea. He suffered great 
agonies, with all the prisoners. But in 
both these places he had managed to 
say his daily Mass. “How?” I asked 
him. He told me how the word that 
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there was a bishop in the concentration 
camp had spread through the entire 
Ukraine. Whenever a .new political 
prisoner was sent to his jail, he man- 
aged to carry with him a hunk of 
bread. Inside were concealed whole 
grapes. The bishop was given the 
bread and from the hidden grapes he 
himself made the wine necessary for 
the Mass, which he said nightly, 
crouched under the rafters above the 
prison barracks. He distributed the 
consecrated Hosts on his way to work 
in the morning; hidden in a bit of 
clean cloth theyswere concealed round 
the roots of a tree to which the com- 
municants came during the day. 

The bishop gave Communion to 
more than 1,000 Catholics in the Si- 
berian camp before he was most mar- 
velously saved to tell the story. Since 
I had no desire to emulate the heroism 
of Bishop Sloskan, I was glad when 
the waiting time was over and I had 
no more opportunity. for gloomy 
thoughts. The signal to move was 
given me abruptly: one night, when I 
returned to my barracks, a notice on 
my door told me that at 5 A.M. our 
convoy would take off. The next night 
I should sleep inside the USSR. 


As we jogged along the rutted roads 
in our lone convoy of army vehicles, 
I had time to consider my situation. I 
was clothed in a Partisan officer’s uni- 
form, and since there were many Rus- 
sian members of such Partisan units 
none could know from my dress that 
I was a foreigner. My Russian is fluent 
—and if I occasionally stumble over an 
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unfamiliar word, so do the Georgians, 
the Ukrainians, and many other Soviet 
subjects. 

I had many other assets. I carried 
the rank of major, with all the privi- 
leges this entailed. I had a counter- 
signed pass from the general. A single 
document guaranteeing that I was a 
priest and giving my true name was 
well hidden in my shoe, under the heel, 
which had been nailed back into place 
by a reliable shoemaker. I carried no 
other documents and no firearms. It 
seemed to me I had no reason to feel 
uneasy. 

Our first destination was Orlov. 
There I had been told to contact 
Gorky, a trade-union leader and a 
member of the underground. He 
would pass me on to other friends in 
other cities. I had memorized his name, 
address, and information on how to 
reach an alternate contact. 

“Never write a name inside of Rus- 
sia,” | had been warned by Grisha, the 
clever little Armenian-Russian who 
had briefed me for the trip. I had met 
him in the Polish border town, when 
my friend the colonel brought us to- 
gether at his headquarters and had 
suggested that we take a walk. 

Grisha had led me through the quiet 
town square and past the rubble of a 
dozen bombings to the bridge, still 
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standing across the moonlit river. As 
we leaned on its rails, he talked to me 
about the Russian resistance move- 
ment, of which he had been a member 
for all the years of his grown-up life. 
“You are more interested in the 
Christian cells, the colonel teils me,” 
he said. “That is all right; we all work 
together. I will start you off with con- 
tacts in several of the towns in western 
Russia, for the plans for your convoy 
may be changed and we cannot be sure 
that you will get to Orlov first. But if 
you do, there is a man by the name of 
Gorky (memorize carefully what I 
will tell you now) who will receive 
you when you have given him the pass- 
word. He will pass you on to others, 
in the cities you plan to visit. If you 
tell him that you wish to meet religious 
families, that is easily arranged.” 


Gnuisita told me of the methods by 
which the giant conspiracy is kept 
alive. Strangers are received by a re- 
sistance member only if they give the 
correct code message. My first contact 
was to be made by bringing Gorky a 
gift of exactly one quarter-pound of 
tea, five large potatoes, a handful of 
raisins. They were to be placed on the 
table of his home in a certain pattern, 
and I was to say, as I laid them down, 
“Your friend Sasha asked me to pay 
you my respects and to thank you for 
your kindness to his mother.” 

“The words must be exact,” Grisha 
had told me. “If there is any slight 
discrepancy, we suspect that the stran- 
ger comes from the secret police. Some- 
times, under torture, members of the 
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underground have revealed a portion 
of the code.” 

The codes are changed frequently. 
Whenever any member of the resist 
ance is arrested, the whole system of 
passwords is revised. Whenever any- 
one in the conspiracy believes that he 
is under observation, the code is 
changed, And as a matter of routine, 
it is revised every month: that is why 
it is possible to make use of vegetables 
and fruits in season for the coded gifts, 

In Orlov I went straight to the pov- 
erty-stricken neighborhood where Gor- 
ky lived, following the simple diagram 
of the city which Grisha had impressed 
on my brain. I knocked. A large, 
broadly smiling young Russian opened, 
and said, “Good day.” 

My heart began to thump. This was 
the opening performance of the little 
drama of the groceries which I had 
mentally rehearsed a dozen times. I 
found myself tongue-tied with stage 
fright. 

“Come in, come in,” said Gorky, 
warmly. 

Murmuring my thanks, I made for 
the worn, rickety table in the center 
of the room. I produced my little range 
of articles and laid them neatly on the 
table top: the potatoes here, the tea in 
the center of an oval, the raisins to 
the left. I spoke the words I had memo- 
rized. 

Gorky fluently gave the correct an- 
swer. Then he smiled at me and 
pressed my hand. 

“Come into the other room,” he said. 
“We shall have many things to talk 
about.” 
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Gorky was not a religious man. 
When I asked him about the Chris- 
tians in the resistance movement, he 
said, “They are the bravest. They are 
the most cheerful. I wish that I could 
share their secret. Maybe some day I 
will—but not yet, my friend. I am not, 
ready for that. But see here. Here. is 
something prepared for one of your 
Christian friends.” 

He showed me a pile of melons in 
the corner. They looked identical until 
he pointed out a tiny marking on one. 

“This melon has been opened and 
fitted together again,” he said. “Inside 
it now is a tiny bottle of sacramental 
wine. An old, old woman will stop 
here tomorrow; she will gather up 
these melons and hawk them through 
the town. At a certain tree she will sell 
this particular melon to a laborer who 
is sitting on the ground, whittling a 
stick. He will be a secret priest.” 


Orczr convoy reached Tula on the out- 
skirts of Moscow, and then the great 
capital itself. We were dead tired; we 
had been traveling since dawn that day 
and what we longed for: most was 
sleep. 

In Moscow, at least, we did not have 
to beat up our own lodgings. A Red 
Army captain sought me out and said 
“Follow me, comrade. I will take you 
to the place where you are billeted.” 

It was a large barracks, darkened 
for the night. He led me to the cubicle 
where I was to sleep and left me. I blew 
out the candle and gratefully flung 
myself onto the narrow bed. I was 
in no mood to criticize my lodgings. 
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The next day, however, I discovered 
the disconcerting fact that as an hon- 
ored partisan officer, a guest of the Red 
Army, I had been assigned to one of 
the best billets that the capital could 
provide. That meant that I was housed 
in a building set aside exclusively for 
the personnel of the dreaded secret 
police. 

“And this,” I thought, “is too much 
of a good thing.” 

The problem of celebrating Mass 
each day would be made much more 
dangerous by the presence in the cor- 
ridors of trained watchers of the MVD. 
The only time when I could count on 
privacy was after everybody was asleep, 
and Russians are notorious for going 
to bed late. I carried the precious wine 
for the Mass concealed in an iodine 
bottle and the hosts of unleavened 
bread were mixed with my aspirins. 
For greater safety I had not brought 
my missal into Russia with me; I cele- 
brated Mass from memory, reciting 
whatever Epistles and Gospels I was 
able to recall. 

My room was a small one, just large 
enough for a table and a single bed. 
I learned to spread out two copies of 
Pravda on the bed, while I prepared 
the materials for the Mass; in case of 
interruption I could cover everything 
with one of the newspapers and lean 
protectively above them with my body 
stretched along the end of the bed. It 
was well that I had devised this sys- 
tem for an emergency. 

One night, just as I was ready to 
begin the /ntroibo, my door burst open 
and a woman MVD captain walked 
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in. She looked surprised when she saw 
that I was clothed and that I had a 
lighted lamp by my bed: she herself 
was dressed for the night. I knew her; 
her husband, another MVD officer, 
had gone away on a few days’ leave. 
She sat down, quite without embar- 
rassment, on the far end of my bed, and 
began to talk. 

“My husband is away,” she said. 
“And I don’t like to sleep alone. I 
thought maybe you were lonely, too.” 
[ ignored the hint and cast about 
quickly for some subject that might 
interest her. 


T ext me about your childhood,” I 
said rapidly. There are very few peo- 
ple who are not glad to talk on this 
topic. “Where are your mother, your 
father?” She glanced at me, ready to 
take offense because I was not begin- 
ning a flirtation. 

“My father is dead,” she said sharp- 
ly. 

“What did he do?” I persisted. I had 
somehow to steer the conversation into 
safe and friendly channels. 

“He was a doctor,” she said sullenly. 

“Where?” 

“Oh, here in Moscow, For a few 
years in Leningrad. And once, when 
I was small ... .” The device had 
worked. Her own memories began to 
interest her. Soon she was telling me 
all that she remembered about her 
father. He had been such a kind man, 
she said, good to her mother and to the 
children, willing to get up at any hour 
of the night to go and help the sick. 

As she spoke, her mood softened. 
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The tender Russian heart began to 
show. She said to me, “You know, 
comrade, I cannot believe that such a 
kind man, such a wise man, could just 
disappear when he died and leave no 
trace, with nothing surviving of all 
that he really was. Sometimes it seems 
impossible that such a man should 
simply cease to be. Death has utterly 
destroyed someone I loved so much.” 

“But, comrade,” I said to her, “your 
father did not utterly die. Man is not 
annihilated at death. Our spirits sur- 
vive.” The woman stared at me. 

“How wonderful it would be if that 
were true,” she said. 

“Tt is true,” I told her. For two hours 
we discussed the source of man’s spir- 
ituality. She put many questions to me, 
and they were intelligent ones, She 
had been puzzled by a dozen problems 
which the materialism of her school- 
masters had never answered. They 
came tumbling out; and as I outlined 
the basis for religious belief, she nod- 
ded. This, she said, was what she had 
been seeking. 

At 4 a.m. we ended our discussion 
and she left. I proceeded to celebrate 
Mass, saying a special prayer for her 
and for her husband. 

The next night, as I was again pre- 
paring for Mass, she broke in on me. 
She had scarcely got inside the door 
before she said, “Comrade, tell me 
more about God.” 

For a second night I talked to her 
about religion. As she was leaving she 
said, “My husband will be home to- 
morrow. He has never met anyone 
who spoke of these things, I know. 
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May I bring him to listen to you?” 

“Of course,” I said. 

During the next month I gave in- 
struction to this couple. After ten days 
or so, they brought in two other 
women members of the MVD, and a 
man who was engaged to one of them. 
Then, every night, I held my convert 
class of men and women who sat 
cross-legged on the floor of my tiny 
cubicle, drinking in the glorious news 
that God exists and that He is kind. 
They asked me many questions; they 
passed through the difficult inner 
struggle of every convert who has to 
abandon familiar conceptions to make 
room for the new. Before I left the city 
I had baptized seven members of the 
MVD, heard their confessions, and 
given them their first Communion in 
my little room in the very center of the 
_ Soviet secret police! 


Ix Moscow I arranged, through a 
contact Gorky had given me, to meet 
one of the daring “traveling priests” 
of whom I had heard so much. 

We met in the cellar storeroom of 
a large apartment house: he did not 
wish to risk being: seen with a foreign- 
er. We sat on upturned packing boxes, 
our gloomy corner lit by a little wick 
burning in a saucerful of oil. 

A knock—three short, two long— 
came at the door. The old man opened 
it. He greeted a young workman and 
said to me, “I asked Father Josef to 
come to meet you.” 

“You, too, are a priest!” I exclaimed. 
“But you are so young.” 

Father Josef smiled. “I am a gradu- 
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ate of the underground seminary.” 

He ‘described to me then what was 
the most audacious of all the bold ges- 
tures of defiance thrown in the face of 
the Bolshevik state: the Moscow Or- 
thodox Theological seminary. Young 
men attracted to the religious life had 
studied there for years, until the place 
was detected and closed in 1938. Under 
Archbishop Barthelmy they were given 
secret instruction in the evening hours; 
during the day most of the seminarians 
attended the Soviet university. 

“We had a secret church,” he said, 
“concealed in a warehouse. The regis- 
tered churches were too closely watched 
for us to dare make use of them.” 

After his ordination my friend had 
taken up the dangerous work of the 
“traveling priest”; disguised as a car- 
penter, he traveled about, visiting the 
villages which had no churches left 
in them and administering the sacra- 
ments to secret believers. 

When the policy of toleration was 
announced, after the German attack, 
his superiors had chosen this very vil- 
lage for him to work in; it was sur- 
rounded by an enormous area which 
had lacked a church for 20 years. 

“Did you ever work among the un- 
converted?” I asked him. 

“Oh, yes,” he said. “Of course. 
Working with the youth to undo their 
atheist schooling has been one of our 
most important tasks. 

“That’s one reason why young 
priests were needed. It was easier for 
us to build up friendship with boys 
and girls. Often, on my travels, I’d stay 
in a town a few days and organize an 
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athletic team. I'd teach them soccer 
and football and make friends with 
them. On my next trip to that town, 
I'd have a little cell of athletes waiting 
for me. It was easy enough, talking to 
the boys and girls, to lead them on to 
other things. We'd start a singing 
group; after they'd learned half a 
dozen patriotic airs, I’d teach them a 
hymn or two. Or we'd get together 
and read the Russian classics; it wasn’t 
so hard to transfer their interest from 
Tolstoi or Dostoevski to the New Tes- 
tament. Always, in every group, there 
would be a few whose hearts were 
drawn by the religious teaching. I'd 
gather them into a secret cell, and 
teach them how to pray. 

“I’ve made converts of young peo- 
ple whose mothers and fathers were 
ardent, icon-burning atheists. So have 
many of the other priests. A whole 
group of such cells of Young Chris- 
tians exists all over Russia. Some of 
them have a name for themselves: 
Christsomol, to distinguish them from 
Comsomol. But they are apt to be reck- 
less, those brave young ones. I am 
afraid for them when the inevitable 
religious pogroms come again.” 


‘ 

‘Orxze-rio of us believe in Christ,” 
a Red army friend had told me at the 
front, and it had startled me. Now I 
began to think that even this estimate 
might be too low. 

I decided to spend more of my time 
in contact with Russians who had not 
been certified to me by any member of 
the underground, in order to form my 
own judgment of how many of them 
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there might be, working alone, outside 
any organization, in the religious war. 
I laid careful plans to escape from 


train. Even armed with my general’s 
pass, this method of getting about 
might be slow, uncertain. But it would 
give me my chance to talk to many 
men. 

Riding “hard” (3rd class) on one of 
the slow trains across Russia I fell into 
conversation with an official of a kolk- 
hoz, or collective farm. Was he a party 
member, I asked? 

“Oh, yes,” he told me. “But there 
are not many of us where I live. It’s 
a thankless job trying to get some sense 
and revolutionary spirit into these 
backward kulaks. Would you believe 
it? Only last week I discovered that 
one of my best workers was a priest! 
And that he had been spreading his 
hocus-pocus under my nose for years.” 

“Amazing!” I said to him. “How 
was it done?” 

“Oh,” he told me, “there have been 
other cases. They’re sly, those priests. I 
can’t spend all my time nosing around 
the barracks when the people are sup- 
posed to be in bed, and it seems that 
half the population of the farm have 
been coming to him for midnight 
Mass. He admits he has baptized and 


married the citizens for years. 
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“We might never have caught him, 
except for an accident in the field. A 
man got caught in a threshing machine 
and everyone could see he was going to 
die. What does this priest do but cross 
the field, big as life, and kneel down 
next to the dying man and make the 
sign of the cross over him. 

“T yelled, “What do you think you’re 
doing?’ He didn’t even answer me till 
the man had died—went on muttering 
there in the wheat. Then he stood up 
and said, ‘Ivan was Christian. He 
wanted to make his peace with God.’ 

“I turned him over to the police in 
short order, you can be sure. But how 
many are there like him whom we 
haven’t caught?” 

The man was shocked and shattered. 
He went on, “I talked to some of the 
other party members about it. They 
tell me even worse things have been 
discovered. A man with a responsible 
hospital official’s job in Tashkent died 
and was given a religious funeral, 
against all the rules. When the authori- 
ties investigated, they found that he 
had been an archbishop in disguise!” 


Trraverine alone by rail, with no set 
destination, I had the bad luck to stop 
in a town through which the soldiers 
were returning in vast numbers from 
the front. It was impossible to move; 
the station was crowded with civilians 
sitting patiently on their piled-up be- 
longings, brewing tea on the floor, 
sleeping stretched out in the waiting 
room. Many of them had been there 
eight, ten days hoping for a train to 
take them back to what was left of 
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their homes in the former combat area. 

The town was overflowing with ref- 
ugees. With the greatest difficulty I 
found a place to stay: a poor little 
home on the .outskirts of the town, 
with its roof caved in so that rain fell 
upon my bed. The stove had been 
destroyed. Yet I passed several days 
of great contentment there. It was sum- 
mer, now, and there was a fine round 
moon on display. Every evening I sat 
in the little yard behind my lodging, 
in the area where half the neighbor- 
hood met to laugh and to sing the 
melancholy songs of Russia. There was 
little talk of politics or war. It was a 
good time. 

I had established contact on the first 
day with Vova, a young man who 
worked for Gorky’s underground. One 
day I asked him to tell me how he had 
become so ardent and active a member 
of the Christian resistance. He said, 
“Come out of doors. We can walk 
down by the river.” 

As we walked, Vova told me, “I was 
a member of the Comsomol when I 
was younger; everyone belonged to it. 
It was the thing to do, if you wanted 
to have holidays and special privileges. 
I also joined the cel! of Militant Athe- 
ists: why not? It seemed to please the. . 
party big shots and the activities ap- 
pealed to us. We were taught a severe, 
priggish little lecture to be delivered 
to any older person who hinted that 
he might believe in God. And when 
we passed a church we were to call 
out a few jeering words at anyone 
going in. We were also given little | 
tracts on atheism to distribute. 
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“I was a model example of Soviet 
youth. I was active in party work. I 
studied hard at dialectical materialism. 
I believed that when the whole world 
had become communist, man’s prob- 
lems would be solved.” Vova kicked a 
pebble and thrust his hands angrily 
into the pockets of his shabby coat. 

“That was until the age of about 16. 
Then I began to question, oh, a lot 
of things. Especially love. We had been 
told at first that everyone ought to be 
promiscuous; that was fh the early days 
during the post-card divorces. Later the 
party line changed and lifelong mar- 
riage became the new ideal. 

“That switch made me wonder. If 
the party heads could have made a 
mistake on a thing like that, they 
might be wrong on other things. If 
they had had to come around to the 
old-fashioned ideas of my grandpar- 
ents in the matter of sex, they might 
some day find the old people had been 
right about, well, for instance, God.” 

We turned and started back along 
the river path. The day was brilliantly 
alive with the lights and scents of 
spring. The sun danced on the water 
and the cool air spanked our cheeks. 
It was very good to be alive. 


Vova paused. “With some of my 
friends I debated such matters. We 
began keeping a sharp nose out for the 
old books, and we discovered quite a 
lot of them tucked away in forgotten 
corners. Once or twice we even found 
some new books printed abroad and 
brought into the country by visiting 
foreigners. The bellboys in the hotels 
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where foreigners stay were our best 
source of new books. 

“Anyway we started reading every- 
thing we could find on religion, phil- 
osophy, economics, sociology. We did 
not understand all we read, but we 
were startled to find that men could 
write so logically without using any of 
the ideas we had been given at school. 
A secret traveling library became the 
most exciting thing in our lives; those 
ragged pages opefied prison doors to 
our minds and let light in.” 

Vova stopped, looked about us to be 
sure we were out of earshot of any 
casual passerby, and said, “We had bet- 
ter stand here while I tell you the rest 
of it. 

“One night a friend of mine, a mem- 
ber of the same Comsomol as mine 
and another Militant Atheist, gave me 
a bunch of papers written out in long- 
hand. He said, ‘Pass it along to those 
we can trust.’ I placed the papers in- 
side the lining of my coat and did not 
take them out until I was alone, the 
door safely locked behind me. 

“Then I looked at the writing. I 
read it all through, from end to end, 
without a pause. It was an amazing 
story. I did not know who had written 
it, but it touched my heart. I learned 
later it was the Gospel according to St. 
Luke.” 

He was whispering now, very fast, 
with the words tumbling out so that 
he could tell me all before the inevit- 
able interruption should arrive. 

“That night was the turning point 
of my life. Up to then we had heard of 


Christ, of course, but as a convenient 
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myth used by the capitalists during 
many centuries to exploit the working 
class. In St. Luke I studied Christ. I 
saw that he had been a poor man and 
the friefid of poor men. I memorized 
the words His Mother said, ‘He hath 
put down the mighty from their seats 
and hath exalted the humble. He hath 
filled the hungry with good things and 
the rich He hath sent empty away.’ I 
said, “They have lied to us about this 
Christ.’ I said, ‘I think His way is bet- 


ter than the way we have been taught. 


>>? 


I want to follow it. 


Vova’s eyes were very earnest. He 
spoke simply, without self-conscious- 
ness or any sanctimony. His approach 
to Christianity was as fresh, as simple 
as that of the fishermen of Galilee. 

“I passed the pages on to other com- 
rades. And they, some of them, felt 
as I did. Inside our Militant Atheist 
cell we organized a secret inner group; 
an elite who secretly studied the for- 
bidden teaching. 

“We had, at first, no other Christian 
writing than the Gospel. We copied 
this by hand, so that every member 
could keep a hidden copy for himself. 
But then God was good to us; an old 
man, a lodger in our home, died, and 
among his possessions I found a torn 
and tattered medieval history, written 
before the revolution. It told about the 
monasteries, and how they had_kept 
the faith alive during centuries of war 
and confusion. It gave the Rule of St. 
Vassil. We studied it, and we said, ‘So 
that is the way to be a Christian.’ 

“We had even more to fear than 
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older believers would have had. We 
had been given positions of party trust 
and we would have been called traitors. 
So we read these books only in bed, 
under the blankets, by flashlight. We 
discussed Christianity only after we 
had made elaborate arrangements to 
be alone and safe—and only in the 
open air.” A cart came down the road, 
drawn by a worn and scraggly mule. 
Vova lit a cigarette, burst into a Rus- 
sian song and waited until the driver 
was well out of*earshot. Then he went 
on. 
“We finally decided to do a very 
rash and reckless thing. We could not 
escape from Russia to join other Chris- 
tians, but we could, perhaps, escape the 
surveillance of the communists inside 
our country. 

“At that time a great campaign had 
been launched to induce young people 
to organize kolkhoz, or collective 
farms. We were young and strong and 
considered politically reliable. Our ap- 
plication was granted; we took over 
a good. piece of land to work.” 

Vova leaned close to me and he 
dropped his voice. 

“That kolkhoz was a monastery.” 

He laughed at the astonishment in 
my eyes. 

“Yes,” he said. “We did the best we 
could. We could not chant the psalms 
and other holy verses mentioned in the 
rule in old Slavonic, for we did not 
know how. We said a few prayers we 
had been able to learn. We had ob- 
tained a complete Bible now and we 
studied that. 

“This lasted for two years,” he said. 
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“Then somehow, we never knew how, 
the MVD became suspicious. They 
raided the monastery and found our 
Bible. Together with two comrades, 
I had managed to hide in the fields. 
We made our escape by night. The rest 
were carried off to prison. 

“The war divided me from those 
two friends. I do not know what has 
become of them. But some day, some- 
how, we will get together. And then, in 
an even more distant section, we will 
establish our monastery again.” 


I veciep to leave Russia and to carry 
back to the outside world the precious 
fact which my visit had confirmed: 
that the Christian fifth column is a 
reality, that the Russian people must 
not be identified with their tyrannical 
rulers, and that we of the West have 
an obligation to liberate them from 
the oppressive despots they hate. 

“Leave Russia? But certainly, com- 
rade,” said the colonel who had helped 
in many of my plans. “We have a 
group of army trucks going through 
the Ukraine next week. If you travel 
with them, you can be assured of safe- 
ty.” 

I must have looked puzzled, for he 
added, “Some of the western districts 
are still a little disturbed, you know.” 

I did not know. How should I 
know? For six months my only source 
of news had been the Soviet press and 
radio, from which all unfavorable 
news is carefully deleted. But I had 
learned that it is not wise to ask too 
many questions. 


“The Ukraine will be fine for me,” 
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I said. My papers were stamped. I was 
told to report on a certain day at a 
Moscow barracks from which our car- 
avan would start out. 

That trip was an illuminating ex- 
perience, It taught me something that 
has been very carefully concealed from 
the outside world. In November, 1945, 
enormous bands of anti-Stalin Russian 
soldiers who had refused to be im- 
mobilized were fighting against his 
regime in the forests and mountains a 
year and a half after the end of the 
European war. 

Our caravan consisted of 200 trucks 
armed with machine guns, tommy 
guns and artillery. When we came to 
our first large town it was only about 
4 p.m.; nonetheless, orders went out, 
“We will spend the night here.” 

“Why?” I asked an officer with 
whom I had struck up a conversation 
during the day, as we rode on a pile 
of mail sacks in one of the trucks. 

“Bandits,” he whispered. “Traitors. 
Russian Partisans, Whatever you want 
to call them. In this country we're 
entering, it isn’t safe for the Red army 
to stay anywhere except in the biggest 
and, best-lighted towns. Even there, we 
don’t go on the streets after ten at 
night. You'll see.” 

I did, indeed. The next morning two 
of our men, badly hurt, were carried 
on stretchers onto the trucks. They had 
been ambushed by snipers on the edge 
of the town the night before. 

And so, gradually, I learned the 
truth about the anti-Stalinist maquis. 
Red Army officers on the trip told me 
that_this resistance numbered about 
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1¥, million men; they were deployed 
from the mountains of Subcarpathian 
Russia to Kiev, and even beyond the 
Dnieper to the east; others were in 
the Briansk forest, south of Moscow. 
One of their leaders there was Stefan 
Bandera, a Ukrainian nationalist for 
whose head the USSR would have 
paid a very pretty price. 

After V-E Day, when the Germans 
had withdrawn, Bandera and his fol- 
lowers, now free, resumed their old 
hope of a free Ukraine. His soldiers 
refused to turn in their arms to the 
Soviet; they took command of whole 
large areas of the country and refused 
to let Red officials return to them. 
Since many MVD units had joined 
them, they were aware of the secret- 
police activities by means of which 
Stalin usually liquidates such groups. 
When the danger became too acute in 
the towns, the free-Ukrainian bands 
dissolved into the woods. 

One morning, in a town of some 
160,000, the officer in charge of our 
caravan asked me to go with him to 
the headquarters of the Red Army gar- 
rison. There we met a Soviet commis- 
sar in a state of great excitement. He 
told us his story. In a little village, only 
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five miles out of town, the Banderoveci 
had struck the night before. They had 
kidnaped the president and secretary 
of the local party and 19 MVD agents. 
They had plundered the post office, 
and seized the grain in the Soviet gov- 
ernment warehouses. Then they dis- 
appeared into the forest. 

The commissar who told us these 
things had barely escaped with his life. 
He had come rushing to the nearest 
army headquarters for help. But the 
Red Army officers refused to move 
from their garrison; they knew they 
were no match for the forest maquis. 

The Soviet government had tried 
repeatedly to subdue the areas. Big 
stretches of forest had been burned to 
get them out. Offensives had been 
launched against their supposed posi- 
tions. More recently, vast numbers of 
Ukrainian civilians had been deported 
to the northern wastes to deprive the 
Banderovci of the support of their 
countrymen, who hid and fed them. 

But the maquis were growing ever 
stronger. New desertions from the 
army swelled their ranks. Even today 
thousands survive in small groups and 
fight the regime. 

I left my Russian comrades on a cold 
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and windswept day at the border be- 
tween Poland and Czechoslovakia. I 
checked my papers. I shook hands all 
around. I gave a whispered blessing 
to Kolia and one or two others who 
had opened their hearts to me on the 
long march. I turned my face towards 
the west, and filled my lungs deep with 
its wintry air. 

“This is the air of freedom,” I told 
myself. “This blows from the Europe 
where man’s spirit can expand without 
limit. The conscience is not hobbled 
there by the decisions of an atheist 
state. My troubles are at an end.” 

I spoke too soon. 

My own position was now a curious 
one. I could admit to nobody that I 
had spent the last months inside Russia 
as a priest in disguise; that would have 
been to court communist arrest. So I 
decided to resume my own identity. 
Addressing Catholic Action groups 
openly, I still hoped to be able to hide 
from the omnipresent Comintern the 
fact that I was the same “Partisan doc- 
tor” who had moved about in their 
country after the war’s end. But I was 
wrong; my life as an outlaw had not 
ended. 

One night I was awakened, in the 
rectory in Bratislava, by a brother who 
came to my room carrying a kerosene 
lamp which shook visibly in his nerv- 
ous hands. 

“Police downstairs,” he said to me. 
“They are asking for you.” I hurriedly 
dressed and, telling him not to worry, 
went downstairs. Three members of 
the local Red secret police, ZOB, were 


Waiting for me. 
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“What do you wish with me at this 
hour?” I asked, 

“Only a little information, Father,” 
said their leader soothingly. “You will 
be back here in an hour or less. We 
have a taxi waiting outside.” I shrug- 
ged. The men were armed. There was 
no way to avoid going with them. 

“Where are you taking me?” I ask- 
ed them, as we passed the porter. I 
hoped that he would listen to their 
answer. But it was not informative. 

“You will learn,” said one of them. 
In the dark corner of the taxi, a gun 
was stuck into my ribs. It was a two- 
door car. Sitting on the back seat, I 
was blocked off by the driver, an arm- 
ed policeman, and by the third man, 
who turned around to watch me 
throughout the trip, his revolver aimed 
at me. 


Iw the white dawn I found myself 
marched up the steps to the door of 
the building, which was barred. A 
guard on the inside pushed a button to 
open it, and the great door clanked 
behind me. I was motioned to follow 
the leader; the other men walked by 
my side, their guns still drawn. Down 
a long corridor of closed doors. Up an 
iron staircase. Then down a circular 
stairway of dirty concrete and into the 
low-vaulted cellar, among the furnace 
pipes. Here, in a small and suffocating 
little room, he laboriously wrote down 
my answers to the sort of questionnaire 
to which the criminal prisoners had to 
submit. 

“Now,” he said, “give me your sus- 
penders, knife, and shoelaces.” 
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“But, my friend,” I said to him. 
“Why do you wish these things?” He 
nodded vaguely towards the left. 

“In that very cell out there,” he said, 
“a prisoner hung himself last week by 
using his belt.” 

The policeman, after he had search- 
ed my clothes, took me to a barred 
door leading into a wall of solid, foul- 
smelling darkness. He opened the door, 
pushed me inside, turned the key be- 
hind him, and his footsteps grew faint- 
er. 

“So,” I said to myself. “Not im- 
prisoned by the nazis, in spite of all my 
close escapes. Not detained by the Rus- 
sians, although I spent six months in- 
side their country under an assumed 
name. It is here, with the war over, in 
a ‘free’ and friendly Allied country 
whose laws I have never broken, that 
I find myself a prisoner.” 

I took a timid step forward into the 
black hole that gaped before niy eyes. 
I stepped on something that moved; 
a human cry rang out. As my eyes 
began to pierce the darkness I saw that 
I was a prisoner in a windowless cell 
built for solitary confinement, and that 
its floor was a tangled mass of human 
bodies. Seven men lay there, writhing 
in layers and sharing a few cubic feet 
of fetid air. 

I was examined twice in the Bratis- 
lava jail: in both cases I was led before 
an officer of ZOB and handed a “con- 
fession” of complicity with collabora- 
tionists. The charges made were not 
only untrue; they could not possibly 
have been true. The events I was sup- 


posed to have instigated had happened 
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in towns where I had never been and 
during periods for which I had iron- 
clad alibis. 

But communistic political police are 
not interested in ascertaining facts or 
in hearing the details of 9 defense. It is 
their job to make a case against a pris- 
oner, to induce him to sign a paper 
that will defile him forever in the eyes 
of those who have trusted him. 

“T cannot sign this, for it is not true.” 
Those were almost the only words I 
spoke to the police officers who investi- 
gated me. They were repeated, hour 
after hour, with a horrible monotony. 
The scenes were punctuated by oc- 
casional assaults npon my person. 

“Maybe this will help you to remem- 
ber,” the policeman would say. A 
stinging blow across my cheek. A 
crack across the skull with his heavy 
night stick. A revolver drawn slowly 
from the holster and laid down, with 
careful meaning, on the table before 
me. 


Ox the second occasion the officers 
tried another method to break me 
dowm. They handed me three type- 
written “affidavits,” signed with the 
names of men who had worked with 
me in the Slovakian underground. Ac- 
cording to those narratives, our whole 
resistance movement had been a gi- 
gantic collaborationist plot: we had 
wrecked Allied troop trains and given 
coded messages to the Germans so that 
they might arrest the anti-nazi patriots. 
It was a tissue of lies; none of my boys 
could possibly have signed such docu- 
ments. I told the policeman so. 
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A few days after this, the door of 
the cell swung wide and the jailer said 
to me, “Come now. You are going to 
leave this place. If you have any pack- 
ing to do, start it now.” I was trans- 
ferred to another prison in Prague. 

The Prague prison had one harsh 
peculiarity not shared with other jails 
run by Communist party agents. For 
here the effort to break down a pris- 
oner’s morale began before he was ever 
led into a cell. The theory, cruelly 
clever, was that a man would be more 
frightened of torture before he had 
established contact with the other in- 
mates and learned the probable limits 
of the ordeal. The comforting idea that 
had helped people to face such ordeals 
before, “If those boys could stand it, 
so can I,” could not be resorted to here. 
I did not know whether this place was 
a common jail or a charnel house from 
which no man ever emerged alive. 

I was led into a bare little room and 
searched. Then my guard said, “This 
way, you.” He led me to a broad stone 
corridor where I saw several dozen 
men standing, each naked, each facing 
the wall with his arms stretched side- 
wise, shoulder high. 

“Take off your clothes and stand 
like them,” he said to me. I gave him 
all I wore and took up the position. 
“And don’t think you can lean against 
the wall to rest and get away with it,” 
he growled. “We have nasty plans for 
prisoners who stand less than one foot 
from the wall.” 

I stood barefoot in the slime that 
covered the stones of the corridor, for 
what must have been two hours. It 
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was a position which became more 
agonizing with each minute that drag- 
ged by. If my arms began to sag, I felt 
a sharp jab in my back and knew that 
it was a tommy gun. My muscles 
strained and ached, the temptation to 
sway forward and rest my forehead on 
the wall was almost irresistible. 


Besinp me I heard a shuffling of 
many feet: it was, I later learned, the 
vast body of prisoners returning from 
the exercise yard. Every day they were 
forced to pass in procession down this 
corridor, to pass the tortured men. 

A voice close to my ear said, “Turn 
around.” There stood the guard, my 
clothing in his hand. 

“Carry these and come with me,” he 
said. I was led down a series of stone 
steps into a cell which had a smell I 
recognized too well; the smell of dry- 
ing human blood. A bare bench bore 
the blood, still wet, of my predecessor. 

“Lie down on that,” said the guard. 
I took my place. Iron chains were 
bound around my ankles and my 
wrists, With another chain the guard 
began to beat my upturned back, The 
pain was great. Blood gushed into my 
eyes and blinded me. I did not know 
whether he would stop this side of 
death. My mind fought the agony with 
prayer. Then the pain ceased, 

“Get up.” I staggered to my feet, 
barely able to stand. While I leaned, 
gasping, upon the torture bench, the 
door swung open and another guard 
walked in. He handed me a paper and 
a pen. I brushed the blood and sweat 
out of my eyes and tried to focus them, 
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The paper declared that I had been a 
secret agent of the Hapsburg royal 
family and had worked to destroy the 
present Czech regime. 

“Sign it,” said the second guard. I 
was too weak to speak. I merely shook 
my head and dropped the declaration 
to the floor. The first guard looked on 
with professional interest. 

“Hot irons?” he asked. There was a 
moment's pause. 

“No, not yet,” said the second man. 
“We'll try another day.” 


Dauzssep again and able to walk, bent 
‘over with the pains of welts and 
wounds, I followed the guard up and 
down a series of corridors to a brightly 
lighted solitary cell. A ragged pallet 
lay on the floor; roaches and rats crawl- 
ed over it. From the bucket in the cor- 
ner came a sickening odor. The door 
clanked behind me. I fell down on the 
mattress into a half-sleep, half-swoon. 
I do not know how long I lay that way. 

Why was I here? I had never been 
told. The accusations were all in the 
form of the absurd “confessions” 
which the officials had tried to get me 
to sign. Nobody seemed aware of the 
fact that I had done a dozen things 
which the communists who pulled the 
strings in Czechoslovakia might prop- 
erly resent and fear. Nobody brought 
up my secret stay in Russia, or my con- 
tacts with the Christian opposition to 
the communist activities since the end 
of the war. These men did not seem 
to have put me in prison for any of 
the sensible, legitimate reasons I might 
have expected them to use: that I knew 
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too much, that I was the lifelong en- 
emy of their ideals, that I had organ- 
ized the youth of the country to oppose 
them to the end. On these charges they 
might have kept me in prison for 
years, and been quite justified accord- 
ing to their views. Instead, they seemed 
to have locked me up in the hope that 
I would, through fear, confess to a 
long chain of lies. They hoped to dis- 
credit me and, through me, the 
Church to which I belonged. 

I had, therefore, a task to do. Here 
in my windowless cell, alive with 
crawling, gnawing things, I must 
forge a kind of will power that would 
be strong enough to stand up *under 
any kind of painful questioning. I 
must, somehow, through constant 
prayer and thought prepare myself for 
the next bout of torture. I must antici- 
pate every probable question, every 
likely trap, and brace my spirit in ad- 
vance so as not to be taken by surprise. 
It occurred to me that I should be very 
busy in that cell. 


A np I was. But the time spent before 
my weary, brutal trial and final ac- 
quittal and liberty was time well spent. 

When the pain from the beating had 
dulled, I got up, half-blinded by the 
light, and unsteadily groped my way 
around. My cell was two steps long 
and two steps wide. I kept my eyes 
closed but the light still beat through 
my eyelids. A brilliant electric bulb on 
a long wire threw a cruel glare into 
every corner. It was kept burning day 
and night to dazzle me. 

The next day the dirty, unshaved 
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faces in the exercise yard all look much 
alike at first; except for two men with 
blackened eyes. Then I look more 
closely. I recognize’ Stefan: he was one 
of the ardent members of the Catholic 
Action groups. He is only 21, but hard- 
ships and suffering have bent him so 
that he walks like an aged man. And 
there, a few paces in front of me, is 
Louis. Our eyes meet. When the half- 
hour exercise is ended we have a few 
minutes of freedom. Louis sidles up 
to me. 

“The guard who comes on at mid- 
night is one of us,” he mutters. Then 
he drifts away. At midnight I set up a 
noisy hammering on the door of my 
cell. A bolt shoots back. A bearded face 
appears. A pair of curious, suspicious 
brown eyes appear. It is the midnight 
guard. 

“Louis spoke to you?” I ask. He 
nods. “Yes. He told me I should trust 
you.” 

“Come in,” I whisper. The guard 
shuffles inside the cell. 

“I am a priest,” I tell him. “There 
are good Catholic men inside this jail. 
You must help us. You must make it 
possible for me to say my Mass and 
give Communion to them.” He is 
frightened. He shakes -his head em- 
phatically. 

“It is impossible,” he whispers. “I 
would like to help you, Father, but 
they would find out. You cannot see 
the other prisoners except at exercise 
time. You cannot possibly say Mass 
then. No, no. Do not ask me. They 
would kill us all.” 

“Listen, my friend,” I said to him. “I 
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know I cannot say Mass publicly. But 
that is not required. If you will bring 
me a little grape wine and some bread, 
I will say Mass here in the dead of 
night. You need know nothing about 
it. I will hide the things securely.” 

He looked around the bare and bril- 
liantly lighted cell. 

“There i is no hiding place,” he ik ; 

“Bring me a bit of string,” I prom- 
ised him, “and I will hide them. Look. 
Try to stare up at the light in this cell.” 
He turned his eyes upwards and drop- 
ped them at once. 

“You see?” I said. “No one can 
stand it. The light is too painful. I 
will attach the little packages just 
above the light bulb. They will be in- 
visible.” He thought. 


“Tomorrow,” he said, “I will try. 
Tell me where to get the things for 
you.” I murmured the name and ad- 
dress of a priest who would under- 
stand. Down the corridor a man began 
to shout. The guard made a quick 
gesture of silence and slipped out. That 
night the key in my cell door turned 
gratingly and the friendly guard. 
moved rapidly inside. Without a word 
he reached into his pocket and. pro- 
duced a half-pint bottle of wine, a 
second bottle filled with unconsecrated. 
altar breads, a length of strong twine. 
He locked his hands together, close to 
the door, and beckoned me to stand on 
them so that I could reach the cord 
above the dazzling light and attach the 
holy contraband as we had agreed. I 
made the precious bottles secure. Then 
I gave him my blessing and my silent 
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thanks. He slipped out of the door 
again. The communist prison had its 
chaplain now. 

By standing on tiptoe I was able to 
unknot the two small bottles and bring 
down the materials for my Mass. With 
the help of whispered consultations in 
the exercise yard we worked out a 
system by which the Catholic prisoners 
might receive the sacraments, under 
the very eyes of our communist jailers. 

The guard who came at midnight 
managed to distribute to each Catho- 
lic prisoner a small bit of tissue paper 
and a piece of bread. The penitent 
wrote his confession on the paper; it 
was collected, folded, tucked inside the 
morning chunk of bread which was 
brought to my cell. I unrolled the con- 
fessions, read them, and swallowed the 
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papers. I was able to give absolution to 
the poor boys by meeting their eyes 
in the exercise yard and blinking—the 
signal we all understood. This method 
was used for more than 40 Catholics. 

Those who had confessed had a 
great desire to receive the Eucharist. 
This, too, was made possible by our 
friendly guard. Each night I conse- 
crated Hosts for those who wished. to 
receive the following day. I wrapped 
each of them in a bit of clean paper 
smuggled in for the occasion, and the 
guard put them into the bread that 
was pushed into the communicant’s 
cell. 

My Mass materials were never 
found. My Christian underground 
continued all the time I stayed in that 
cell. 


Russian Roundup 


Pravda means truth, and bears the same relation thereto as does an egg 


to an eggplant. 


Louisville (Mo.) Times (5 Dec. ’48). 


A German looking at the sea from the docks of the Rostock Harbor was asked 


what he was doing. 


“I am waiting for the Russian ships which are supposed to bring grain. 


from the Soviet Union.” 


“Ah,” the Russian harbor master said, as he put his arm around him, “you 


not look here. You look in the newspapers.” 


Walter Winchell (19 Dec. ’48). 


& 

Two Soviet citizens on a street corner talked about their hard lives. One, an 
excitable sort, forgot himself and shouted, “Life in our country has become 
a burden and a nightmare! There’s no hope for Russia as long as the tyrants 
in the Kremlin hold power.” 

A secret-service man grabbed him. “I heard you! Come with me!” 

The second man pleaded with the officer. “Comrade, don’t pay any atten- 
tion to this fellow. He’s crazy.” 

“Crazy, you say!” the officer sneered, “If he’s crazy, how does he. happen 
to know everything so accurately?” Eugene Lyons in Pageant (Dec. 48). 
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Anson, Peter F. Cuurcues; Their Plan and Furnishing. Milwaukee: Bruce. 
242 pp., illus. $6.50. Stresses practicality in design and demands of existing Church 
law, trusting beauty to “look after herself... Drawings supplement the text. 


Bingham, Hiram. Losr Crry or THE INcas; the Story of Machu Picchu and 
Its Builders. New York: Duell, Sloan & Pearce. 263 pp., illus. $35. Discovery of a 
Peruvian city in the clouds. Photographs of its fine white-granite architecture. 


Claudel, Paul. Poeric Arr. New York: Philosophical Library. 150 pp. $2.75. 
Striking philosophic meditations on ttme, knowledge, and the unending commerce 
between God and man symbolic in the structure of a Christian church. 


du Noty, Lecomte. THe Roap ro Reason. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
254 pp. $3.50. Written seven years before Human Destiny, this leads to that final 
summation by a great scientist. His return to the Church before his death last year 
was living proof of the convictions thus arrived at. 


Hildebrand, Dietrich von. TRANSFORMATION IN Curist: On the Christian Atti- 
tude of Mind. New York: Longmans. 406 pp. $4.50. Feeling for the inner beauties 
ot a deliberately formed personality is evident, as in the author's earlier In Defense 
of Purity. Here are marked out the steps toward gaining a character like Christ's. 


Hopkins, Gerard Manley. Poems. Mt. Vernon, N.Y.: Peter Pauper Press. 108 
pp., boards; boxed. $2. Beautifully printed and bound edition of a great and original 
Catholic poet. 


Kothen, Robert. THe Priest AND THE ProLerariat. New York: Sheed & Ward. 
64 pp. $1.50. Priest stevedores and factory hands, during the war and since, have 
begun to remake a long broken contact with the working man of France. Stories of 
an experiment still in its period of excitement. 


Maritain, Jacques. ExisrENCE AND THE ExisteNT; the Christian Answer. New 
York: Pantheon. 149 pp. $3. Atheistic existentialism has mistaken a religious atti- 
tude for philosophy and has lost both in despair. St. Thomas keeps each as a separate 
road to reality and is not frustrated because the perspective from the two levels is 


not the same. 


Sachs, Curt. Our Musicat Herrrace; a Short History of Music. New York: 
Prentice-Hall. 400 pp. $5. For inquisitive music lovers and students. All the periods 
and phases of music, its performance and its instruments, by a world-recognized 


.uthority, 


Sargent, Daniel. THe AssiGNMENTS OF ANTONIO CLARET. New York: McMullen, 
85 pp. $2.50. Well-told story of a Spanish weaver (1807-1870) who became a 
sionary in the hills of Catalonia, Archbishop of Santiago in Cuba, founder of 
Order, confessor to the queen of Spain, and organizer of a Catholic publishing 
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neident in Japan 
- 
APANESE trains, since the war, never have 
a vacant seat and frequently not even 
standing room. The one we boarded at 
Kobe on the first of last October was no 
exception. My Sister companion and I were 
going to Kumanoto to celebrate the 50th 
anniversary of the founding of the leper home there by the Fran- 
ciscan Missionaries of Mary. 


When the conductor saw two Sisters standing in the aisle he 
invited us up to the car next to the engine, where a small com- 
partment was reserved for him. He left us there. 


Almost at once there was a knock at the door. 


“Can you speak Japanese?” asked a well-dressed Japanese gentle- 
man. We said we could. 


“Then please tell me something about the Catholic Church.” 


“But why are you interested?” we asked. 


“Well,” said the man, “a few years ago I saw a movie about 
the 26 Japanese martyrs. Then I read the newspaper accounts of 
Father Flanagan’s visit to Japan and descriptions of his Boys’ 
Town. Now I am a subscriber to the Catuo ic Dicest, and, since 
reading it, I am convinced that the Catholic religion is the true 
one. I wish to enter the Church right away.” 


We were overjoyed, of course; but we explained he should see 
a priest and take instructions. 


“I live on the island of Shikoku and the nearest priest is many 
miles away. But I shall visit him, study the catechism, and become 
a Catholic.” 


We promised to pray for him, and gave him a picture of the 
Sacred Heart. It was the first Friday of the month. 


MorTHER CERVELLAN, F.M.M. 





